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As part of the Creative Arts series this 
year, the Office for Students with 
Disabilities will present Body Language 
Dancers, directed by Maureen 
Leombruno-Boudrow. The performance, 
Saturday, Oct. 26, will be at the physical 
education building at 8 p.m. Admission 
at the door is $4. Advance tickets are $3. 

The performance of ‘‘Signdance”’ is a 
totally new style using sign language for 
the deaf. It draws from jazz, modern jazz, 
funk and lyrical traditions, as well as 
musical comedy. 


Oct. 8, 1985 


Body language dancers will perform Oct. 26 in gym. 
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NORTH ERN ESSEX Life-Long 


Learning program is participating in the National 
Issues Forum for the second year. The series opened 
with discussions on welfare Sept. 24. The next of the 
series, ‘“Taxes: who shall pay and why?,” is slated 


an entity. 
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Body language dancers 
perform Oct. 26 at gym 


For the hearing impaired, the entertain- 
ing new dance style offers enjoyment of 
dance and music through sign interpreta- 
tion. Each piece is crafted by the Body 
Language Dancers to show how the 
rhythm, lyrics and special qualities of 
popular music inspire dance. For the hear- 
ing, “Signdance”’ offers the beauty of sign 
language as a new dimension of dance. 

Leombruno-Boudrow is a professional 
interpreter for the deaf, and an instruc- 
tor of dance at the Jeannette Neill Dance 
Studio and the Dana Hall School. 
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whether students not living on campus and going to 
jobs after classes have enough leisure time to form 


(page 12) 


DRAMA TEACH ER Gene Boles 


has been on leave working as an actor in television, 
modeling for magazine ads, doing commercials and 
company videos. He’s also worked as an extra in 
feature films. (page 6) 


‘WIT N ESS’ is the free film featured this 


week. The season’s film calendar is packed with 
almost new flicks, including the popular Harrison — 
Ford, Eddie Murphy, Sally Field, Madonna and ‘ 


Michael Keaton. (page 3) 


for Oct. 15 and Oct. 22 at Merrimack College. Ideas 
about solutions on how to achieve a fairer tax system 
are discussed. (page 9) 


‘IT WAS LI KE peeling off my skin,” 


Bill O’Rourke says of his decision to leave the 
priesthood and marry. Talking about one of the 


“hardest decisions’’ on his life, he expains how he . 


hopes someday the Catholic Church will accept mar- 
ried priests. (page 11) 


AFTER THE SUN goes down, are 


we a college community? An editorial discusses 


SHE SECURED oversi2mition tor 


Northern Essex last year. Wendy Shaffer has been 
getting dollars for the college since 1982. A campus 
profile tells how Shaffer goes for public and private 
funds. Her story is one of burning the midnight oil, 
attending to detail and making friends for the college. 

(page 15) 


NO IMPOSSIBLE ream tor 


Ginny Archibald Salem, 1976 Northern Essex 
graduate. She has it all — family and career. After 
finishing here, she went for her bachelor’s degree at 
Lowell, then became a crack saleswoman for Com- 
pugraphic Company. Now she’s wife, mother and — 
entrepreneur. : (page 16) 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
File photo. 


Over coffee with the president 


_ Teachers need to modernize 


by Paul Heffernan and John Foley 

At a recent Observer interview, Presi- 
dent John Dimitry spoke of the need of 
local businesses and area schools to con- 
stantly update their skills to keep pace 
with the rapid advance of technology. 

He feels that Northern Essex will con- 
tinue to play a major role in continuing 
to reach out to the estimated 150,000 peo- 
ple in the Merrimack Valley work force. 

Many in the jobs in local industry are 
changing rapidly, and NECC will be a 
place where these people will be able to 
upgrade their skills. 


Student senators elected 


Elections for the student senate were 
from Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 

Winners were as follows: liberal arts: 
Edward Webb, Gail Couture, Thomas 
Ellis, Karin Frank and Mark Saracusa; 
mental health: Donna Nolan and Lisa Hig- 
gins; business: Laurie Colbert, Louis 
Schleier, Mike Walsh, Kim Burns, Richard 
Quinn; technology: Linda Houle-Briggs, 
Michael Gugger, and Colleen Dumont. 

Karin Frank is the new student repre- 
sentative to the board of trustees. 

Candidates for the divisions were — 


math, science and technology: Linda 
Houle-Briggs and Michael Gugger; busi- 
ness: Laurie Colbert, Louis Schleir, and 
Mike Walsh; mental health technology: 
Lisa Higgins, Matt Carbone and Donna 
Nolan; liberal arts: Edward Thomas Ellis, 
Karin Frank, Paul Helinski and Mark 
Saracusa. 

Candidates for the board of trustees 
were Maxine Mendes and Karin Frank: 


Meetings are every Wednesday 12-1 in 
the Student Center conference room. 
Students are invited to attend. 


Over 900 NECC students take 
developmental math courses 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Nancy Nickerson, coordinator 
of the math center, told trustees that 
Northern Essex offers a range of 
mathematics courses from basic math, on 
the developmental end, up through 
calculus and differential equations. Near- 
ly every program at the institution has 
at least one mathematics course required 
as part of its overall design, she said. 

Within the framework of mathematics 
at Northern Essex, the math center of the 
Academic Support Center has taken on 
an increasing role in the success stories 
of students at the college. 

Math center opened 10 years ago 

The math center was started in the fall 
of 1975 by the faculty in the mathematics 
department as a place for students in 
their courses to drop in for extra help. 

The first year it was staffed by faculty 
volunteering their time and by a 
volunteer retired engineer from the 
University of Lowell and Western Elec- 
tric. Then the college hired Nickerson in 
the fall of 1976 to coordinate this effort 
and to provide the continuity that was 
needed. Nickerson now directs the staff 
which increased to the equivalent of four 
full-time positions. 

Developmental courses taught 

From the early days of a drop-in center 
for students enrolled in math courses — 
a function it still performs — the center 
is now responsible for the developmental 
courses of basic mathematics and 
algebra, instituted by staff in that area. 

Both courses involve a computer 
laboratory component for drill and prac- 
tice of the fundamental concepts. Each 
addresses the issues of overcoming math 
anxiety, a significant factor in 


Osborne to 


The faculty association is about to 
enter into the negotiations process for 
1986-89 MCCC/MTA contract. Campuses 
have elected their representatives to the 
negotiating committee charged with 
surveying the membership to determine 
priorities. 

Representative for Northern Essex is 
Prof. John Osborne. 


Mediation requested 

The union has requested mediation in 
the matter of Northern Essex’s merging 
with the Greater Lawrence Technical In- 
stitute’s Licensed Practical Nurse pro- 
gram without consultation or negotia- 
tions with the MCCC/MTA. 

At issue is the salary of unit members 
working in the LPN program at Northern 


mathematical success. 

It was through the cooperative efforts 
of the staffs of the math center and the 
mathematics department that the math 
component of the basic skills assessment 
process has been developed. Through this 
battery of tests, incoming students are 
advised as to which beginning 
mathematics courses are appropriate. 

900 students enrolled 

Nickerson said that a rapport continues 
to grow between students and staff 
throughout the students’ educational ex- 
perience at Northern Essex. 

The past year there were 900 students 
enrolled in the developmental math 
courses and over 1,000 students in other 
non-developmental courses seeking the 
services provided by the center. 


negotiate 


Essex a full semester in the summer and 
not receiving compensation. 

Grievances have been filed. The Board 
of Regents met for five negotiating ses- 
sions but no settlement was made. 

Gains for 83-86 

A recent MCCC newsletter reviewed 
gains for faculty made in the 1983-86 con- 
tract: pay package of approximately 34 
percent compounded substantial number 
of additional promotions, inequities ad- 
dressed, funding for professional develop- 
ment educational needs, tuition waivers 
for spouse and children, stan- 
dardized workload, health and welfare 
trust fund, increased released time for 
local and statewide leadership and 
enhancement of grievability and 
arbitrability. 


Dimitry also noted that almost all of 
the teachers in the Lawrence school 
system is somehow involved in an NECC 
course of instruction. These teachers are 
largely involved in courses that will help 
them make better use of the computer in 
the classroom, and relate the computer to 
their particular fields of expertise. 


He said, ““These teachers are now at a 
point where they can no longer be as ef- 
fective and productive as possible unless 
they ‘modernize’ themselves through 
computer training.”’ 


by John Foley 

Tuesday, Sept. 24, State Auditor 
James Finnegan came to Northern Essex 
for a press conference to announce the col- 
lege’s up-coming participation in the 
Auditor’s Institute, an innovative, na- 
tionally recognized educational program 
developed by Auditor Finnegan and his 
office. 

The institute is co-sponsored by the 
U.Mass-Boston Division of Continuing 
Education and the State Auditor’s Office. 

Its eight-topic program is designed to 
train human service professionals in how 
to cut costs and increase efficiency in the 
purchase and delivery of client services 
without impacting on the quality of those 
services. 

State contracts over 
$500,000 million this year 

In 1971 the state’s expenditures for 
social and rehabilitative services was $25 
million. 


This year private vendors (service con- 
tractors) will do more than $500 million 
worth of business with the state in this 
area. 

Finnegan was elected auditor in 1981. 
Prior to that time he had spent 15 years 
in the State House of Representatives, 
the last five as chairman of the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee. 

He sought the office of auditor because, 
as he puts it, “I spent all those years in 
the House voting to allocate millions of 
dollars. Now I want to see where it all 
went.” 

Auditors to check 
questionable spending 

Finnegan developed. the Auditors In- 
stitute after a first time sampling audit 
of private human service providers doing 
business with the state. It revealed ques- 
tionable spending and accounting prac- 
tices in approximately one-third of all 
funds spent. 

Once in office, Finnegan found that no 
one knew exactly how many private 
human service contractors there were do- 
ing business with the state or even how 
many contracts they held. 

“It was clear that a primary cause of 
waste, fraud and abuse could be traced to 
a lack of a rational, manageable purchas- 


College presidents take courses 

While on the subject of teacher 
upgrading, Dimitry noted that he finds 
it necessary from time to time to take ad- 
ditional courses. “I’ve been a college 
president for almost 20 years, and the 
nature of the job changes almost year by 
year,”’ he said. 

About 15 years ago, colleges were con- 
stantly being sued by students: President 
Dimitry said he felt obliged to enroll in 
law courses to acquire legal expertise on 
the responsibilities of colleges toward 
their students. 


STUDENT SENATE: (Seated) Kim Burns, Colleen Dumont, Louis Schleier, | 
Michael Gugger, Linda Houle-Briggs, Karen Frank, Gail Couture. (Stand- 
ing) Student Activities Director Steve Michaud, Mark Saracusa and Ed 
Webb. Not pictured: Tom Ellis, Donna Nolan, Lisa Higgins, Laurie Colbert, 
Mike Walsh and Richard Quinn. 


Finnegan visits NECC 


ing system.” 
Sessions set Oct. 16—Nov. 26 

This session of the institute will open 
at Northern Essex Oct. 16 and run for 
seven consecutive Wednesdays through 
Nov 26. 

President John R. Dimitry said after 
the press conference, ‘It’s a proud day 
for Northern Essex when a high level 
state official comes here to kickoff a state’ 
sponsored governmental program.” 

The institute’s once-a-week activities 
will run from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. with 
two 15-minute coffee breaks and a half- 
hour lunch. 


Participants successfully completing 
the course will be awarded 4.2 CEU’s and 
will receive a certificate of achievement 
from both the State Auditor’s Office and 
U.Mass-Boston. 


Specialists to teach courses 
The course will be delivered by 
specialists from the auditor’s office. 
Management-level enrollees will learn 
how the state’s purchase-of-service and 
auditing systems can work for all 
concerned. 


“One of the institute’s objectives,” 
President Dimitry said, ‘is to try and 
dispel this fear people generally have of 
an ‘audit.’ The course will try to show 
people an audit can be a helpful tool in 
locating and correcting honest mistakes.” 

“T’m proud of the human service peo- 
ple in this area,” Finnegax ~hserved. 
“Their response to our institute is proot 
of their commitment to improving the lot 
of those unfortunate men, women and 
children in need.’’ 


The management seminar is a cor- 
nerstone of Finnegan’s ‘Blueprint for 
Reform,’’ a comprehensive report that 
recommends 23 major reforms of the 
state’s human services spending system. 

“Once these reforms are adoped by the 


state,’’ Finnegan said, ‘‘we are convinc- 


ed that taxpayers can begin saving $40 
to $60 million without curring the quali- 
ty of service or adding a dollar to the 
payroll.’’ 
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WRAZ radio station raises funds for a new transmitter 


by Jim Barr 

In the quest for innovative ideas to 
raise funds for the newly equipped 
WRAZ radio club, members of the club 
held a bake sale Sept. 30. 

The food consisted of home-baked 
goods prepared by the club members with 
items ranging from decorated cakes and 
pastries to turnovers to the usual staple 
bake sale items — cookies and brownies. 

Response to the event was far better 
than expected. Cashiers Stacey Rivera 
and Renee Bouvier say the event was 
“beneficial to the radio club and good for 
our increasingly heightening club 
morale.” 

Assistant General Manager Mike 
Poaletta came up with the idea for the 
project. 

“This type of fund-raiser will help start 
a fund drive towards our new transmit- 
ter,” he says. General Manager Lou Yarid 
comments, ‘“The emphasis is not only on 
raising money for the club, but also on 
providing a service to the students.” 

WRAZ plans to stage more fund rais- 
ing activities in the future. They are also 
planning a masquerade party at the 
Rocky Club in Lawrence, Oct. 26. Details 
on how the students can get in on this 
event will be explained fully in the next 
Observer. 


Free films 


‘Witness’ plays Oct. 9, 11 


The next free film to show at the stu- 
dent center theater will be ‘Witness,’ 
starring Harrison Ford (“‘Star Wars’ and 
“Raiders of the Lost Ark’’), a thriller 
about a Philadelphia cop investigating a 
brutal murder. The movie plays Oct. 9 
and 11. 


“Witness” continues the series spon- 
sored by student activities funds. Each 
movies runs twice, on Wednesday at noon 
and Friday at 11 a.m. 


Harrison Ford returns Oct. 16 and 18 
in ‘Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom,” the non-stop sequel to ‘‘Raiders 
of the Lost Ark.’’ George Lucas (“Star 
Wars” trilogy) and Steven Spielberg 
(“Jaws’’, “Close Encounters”, and “ET”’) 
team up again to create a power house ac- 
tion suspense thriller. 

On Oct. 23 and 25, it’s “Porky’s 
Revenge,” the third Porky motion pic- 
ture. If you like bathroom humor, this 
movie is for you. It also features an 
outstanding 50’s-ish soundtrack from 


Looking for new members 


Dave Edmunds, Robert Plant, Phil Col- 
lins and other artists. 

“Friday the 13th Part V” is scheduled 
for Oct. 30 and Nov. 1. A barrage of 
senseless and graphic murders (good for 
laughs). Then Nov. 6 and 8, it’s ‘‘Beverly 
Hills Cop” with Eddie Murphy (‘‘Satur- 
day Night Live”), not as funny as “‘48 
Hrs.” or “‘Trading Places,’’ but still with 
a few laughs. 4 

Nov. 13 and 15, it’s ‘“‘Desperately Seek- 
ing Susan,” starring Rosanna Arquette 
and pop-phenomenon, Madonna. Nov. 20 
and 22, it’s ‘Johnny Dangerously” with 
Michael Keaton (‘‘Mr. Mom’ and 
“Nightshift”’) and Joe Piscopo (‘‘Satur- 
day Night Live’’). This movie contains a 
few laughs, but it is pretty disappointing. 
Considering the credentials of the stars, 
it should be a riot, but it’s not. 

Finally, the semester ends with ‘‘Places 
in the Heart,” featuring an Oscar Winn- 
ing performance by Sally Field (“Norma 
Rae’’, “The Flying Nun’’). ‘‘Places in the 
Heart’’ will be shown Dec. 4 and 6. 
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Lenny Medlock cues the music while Jeff Boessler looks on. 


NURSING CLUB has bake sale to raise funds. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Clubs plan Wednesday calendar of student activities 


by Andrea Wallace 

For students interested in meeting new 
people and exchanging ideas with others, 
the campus clubs are now underway.and 
looking for new members. 
Nursing club 

_ advised by Elaine Haddad 

The nursing club will post an- 
nouncements for upcoming meetings 
where graduation ceremony plans will be 
discussed. For more information, contact 
club adviser Elaine Haddad in room 
F-122. 


Ski club has car wash Oct. 16 

A carwash will be sponsored by the ski 
club on Oct. 16 (rain date: Oct. 18) by the 
gymnasium to help defray the cost of ski 
trips for ski club members. The cost will 
be $2. The next meeting will be Oct. 21 
at noon in the student center theater. 

Television club meets Oct. 9 

The television club, holding its next 
meeting Oct. 9 at noon in room A-021, 
focuses mainly on student members lear- 
ning about video and having fun in the 
process. The club hopes to shoot some 
curricular events on campus this year and 
play them back in the student lounge. 

Outing club combines 
with intramurals 

Due to the lack of student participa- 
tion, the outing club will work more in 
coordination with the intramural pro- 
gram this year. Street hockey, women’s 
3 on 3, video and pool tournaments are 
some activities planned by the intramural 


program. Students are encouraged to sign 
up in the gym of game room. 

See Frank Leary about weightlifting 

The weightlifting club has open doors 
to all students who desire to build up 
their bodies, tone up their muscles or 
develop a technique for lifting weights. 
Meetings are held to discuss equipment 
needed, safety measures, and appoint 
students to be in charge of the weight 
room. A formal class, instructing how to 
lift weights correctly will be held within 
three weeks. Check with Frank Leary, ad- 
viser, in C321 for more information. 


Parnassus has contest 

The Parnassus literary magazine is 
holding a writing contest open to day and 
evening students with a prize of $25 for 
the best piece of fiction, best poem, best 
piece of prose or the best piece of artwork, 
black and white only. 

Materials, including your name and ad- 
dress, should be left in the Parnassus box 
outside room C360. The deadline is Oct. 
31. The next meeting will be held Oct. 16 
in the lounge outside of C360. 
Manuscripts to be included in the 
magazine will be decided on. 


Vets have drop-in center 

The veterans union hopes 'to be active 
by mid-semester. The union provides a 
drop-in center for all veterans. Its 
resource center, working in cooperation 
with Allen Felisberto’s office, helps 
veterans contact the Veteran Administra- 
tion to ascertain benefits and en- 


ofa 


Cindy Crivaro File photo. 
titlements and resolve any problems they 
may have. 

The union sponsors a Toys for Tots 
benefit at Christmas on a regular basis 
in cooperation with the U.S. Marine 
Corps and a blood drive annually. Union 
adviser Allen Felisberto will be mailing 
all veterans meeting schedules. 


Coll-Montero speaks 
about battered women 
On Sept. 25, the behavioral science club 
sponsored Anita Coll-Montero, a speaker 
representing the womens’ resource 


center, which provides services to bat- 
tered women. 

Coll-Montero discussed the battered 
victim and services provided for her. She 
spoke of shelters or safe houses which 
seem to be the most important service the 
center provides for these women. These 
homes give battered women a chance to 
feel protected and secure, away from their 
abusers, to consider the options they have 
to the anxiety and violence they live with 
daily. 


‘On Sept. 25, the behavioral 
science club sponsored Anita 
Coll-Montero, a _ speaker 
representing the women’s 
resource center, which provides 
services to battered women.’ 


A volunteer training for a crisis hotline 
will be offered to anyone interested in 
learning more about the subject. Orien- 
tation night will be Oct. 21. Training will 
be the two following Saturdays from 10-4 
p.m. at 26 White St., Haverhill. 

Meetings for the behavioral science 
club are held Wednesdays at noon in 
room C361. For any questions, contact 
Peter Flynn or Cindy Crivaro in C364. 

Observer needs 
photographers, reporters 

The Observer welcomes all students in- 
terested in writing, photography and 
advertising. Contact Betty Arnold at 
C354 or at the Observer office. 
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25th Anniversary 


-1985—1986 
Creative 
Arts 
Series 


BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS 

The performance of SIGNDANCE is a totally new 
style that uses sign language for the deaf. It draws 
from jazz, modern jazz, funk and lyrical traditions, 
as well as musical comedy. For the _ hearing 
impaired, the entertaining new dance style offers 
enjoyment of dance and music through sign 
interpretation. Each piece is crafted by the Body 
Language Dancers to show how the rhythm, lyrics, 
and special qualities of popular music inspire dance. 
For the hearing, SIGNDANCE offers the beauty of 
sign language as a new dimension of dance. It was 
created and developed by Maureen Leombruno- 
Boudrow, a professional Interpreter for the Deaf, 
and an instructor of dance at the Jeannette Neill 
Dance Studio and the Dana Hall School. 

Saturday, October 26 at 8:00 p.m. 

‘Physical Education Building 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE: PAUL VINCENT DAVIES 
Paul Vincent Davies from the Repertory Company 
will perform using a variety of puppet types. 
Discussion will follow. For further information, call 
Judith Tye at 374-0721, extension 191. 

Thursday, October 10 at 12:15 p.m. 

Top Notch Theatre, Liberal Arts Building 


MYSTIC PAPER BEASTS 

“Amazing talent and imagination creating work as 
visually and musically thrilling as it is informative 
and dramatic,” — Diana Brownell, The Day 
“Fantastical entrancing creatures, ” — The 
Smithsonian 


“A limitless source of pleasure and amazement,” — 


Village Voice 

“The bravura of their mime, the originality of their 
masks, and the facile invention of their text bring a 
note of ancient craft to the Festival’? —Elian 
Pirozzoli of the ’79 Spoleto Festival 

Back for its fourth year by popular demand, the 
internationally acclaimed Mystic Paper Beasts, a 
professional masked theatre company from 
Connecticut, will perform in the amazing masks, 
costumes, and puppets of the Potters For All Ages. 
Among the pieces presented will be The Zeus Story, 
a story about the ruler of the Greek gods, and the 
clever wiles of his jealous wife, Hera. The play is 
danced, sung, and accompanied with live music by 
the actors on a wide variety of instruments. Also 
demonstrated in An Aviary, actors and audience 
transform themselves into dazzling and imaginative 
birds, inspired by the many winged creatures to 
perform simple skits. 

Friday, October 25 at 7:30 p.m. 

Student Center 


THE CRUCIBLE 


Based on the Salem Witch Trials, Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible is a drama which asks questions about 
loyalty, politics, religion and personal honor that are 
thought-provoking for modern audiences. Miller 
wrote it in the 1950’s as an analogy to the ‘witch 
hunts’ of the McCarthy era; but it is alsoa story of the 
love of John and Elizabeth Proctor. 

Friday, Saturday, November 8, 9 & 15,-16 at 8:00 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre, Liberal Arts Building 


STUDENT PUPPET PRODUCTION 

This performance is written, designed, and executed 
by students from the Creative Experience class and 
is available by invitation only. For further 
information, call Judith Tye at 374-0721, ext. 191. 
Thursday, December 5 at 10:00 a.m. 

Top Notch Theatre, Liberal Arts Building 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 

Artistic Director: Christien Polos 

A benefit performance for the Dance Department, 
this program will feature works staged and 
choreographed by members of the Repertory class at 
the college as well as pieces performed by the Still 
Point Dance Company. 

Friday, Saturday, December 6, 7 at 8:00 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 


HOLIDAY CAKES and ALE MUSIC AMERICANA 
CONCERT 
Director: Michael Finegold 


An annual tour through America’s music history 
presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble in a ‘“‘pops” format with cakes and cider 
served. 


Friday, December 13 at 8:00 p.m. © 
Student Center 


GRUMBLING GRYPHONS CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE COMPANY 


A traveling children’s theatre troupe, their shows 
include myths, legends and fairytales, drawn from 
many countries around the world. Elsa and The 
Guardian Gryphon, a new show based on 
mythology, provides children with a rich visual 
experience through the troupe’s use of hand 
puppets, giant-sized puppets and bright, engaging 
masks and ‘costumes. Elsa overcomes the new 
challenges and obstacles that she finds in her travels, 
enabling her to return home with a new sense of 
identity and to incorporate the magic of her journey 
into her life in the real world. 


Friday, February 21 at 7:30 p.m. 
Student Center 


DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY 


The Danny Sloan Dance Company brings _#its 
electrifying and jazzy dance to the Haverhill campus 
blending techniques from ballet, modern and jazz 
styles. The multi-racial Boston-based company 
promises a thrilling evening of dance theatre. 


Friday, March 14 at 8:00 p.m., 
Physical Education Building 


Master Class with Danny Sloan 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


CAREERS IN THE VISUAL ARTS 

Deborah Strick, Assistant Director of Admissions of 
The Art Institute of Boston, will conduct an 
informative seminar pertaining to art careers, art 
schools, majors and portfolios required for transfer 
admission. A slide presentation will cover “Careers 
in Art,” comparing commercial art professions with 
fine art professions, and also photography. A 
selection of art work created by students and faculty 
from the Art Institute of Boston will also be 
presented. Students are invited to bring their 
portfolios for review and critique. 

Wednesday, April 9, 1:00-3:00 p.m., C-217 

Liberal Arts Building. 


DRAMA PRODUCTION (TBA) 


Friday, Saturday, April 4, 5 and 11, 12 at 8:00 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre, Liberal Arts Building 


FLUTE RECITAL: MICHAEL FINEGOLD 

Mr. Finegold, Coordinator of Music at Northern 
Essex, will present a program of classical music with 
guest accompanists. 

Sunday, April 20 at 7:00 p.m. 

Student Center 


STILL POINT XII 

Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney 

Still Point XII will feature works by Buzz Miller, 
Anna Sokolow, and Moses Pendleton of Pilobolus. 
Also featured will be Christien Polos’ Rain Forest 
and Shaky Flat Blues and Adrienne Hawkins’ 
Images, as well as works by Director Elaine 
Mawhinney and other choreographers. 

Friday, Saturday, April 25, 26 and May 2, 3, at 8:00 
p.m. 

Physical Education Building 
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GRUMBLING GRYPHONS, Children’s Theatre Co. 


MICHAEL FINEGOLD. 


SPRING CONCERT 

Director: Michael Finegold 

A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus 
and Performance Ensemble. 


Friday, May 9 at 8:00 p.m. 
Student Center ; 


— File photo. 


DO’A 

“Powerfully optimistic...striking originality...” — 
The Boston Globe 

“One of the most important contributions to the 
future of our music.” — Dizzy Gillespie 

“IT commend to you, the listener, this rich potpourri 
that is Do’A. Listen well and savor: music can 
nourish a hungry soul.” — The Washington Post 
Randy Armstrong and Ken LaRoche perform on 
flute, guitar, and over two dozen instruments from 
India, Africa, South America, and Asia. The 
innovative compositions of Do’A reflect classical, 
jazz, folk, and other musical influences from around 
the world. 

Wednesday, May 7 at Noon 

Raindate: Monday May 13 at Noon 

Amphitheatre Area 


STUDENT ART EXHIBIT: OPENING RECEPTION 
Following the Awards Convocation, the college will 
present an exhibit of student works in various areas 
of the visual arts. A program of concert music will be 
presented, featuring soloists Michael Finegold on 
the flute and Elaine Mawhinney on the piano. 
Thursday, May 22 at 8:00 p.m., 

Harold Bentley Library 


Creative Arts Series 
Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 


Student activities 
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It’s ‘live instead of canned’ — Susan Sanders 


by Deborah Krantz 
“It’s LIVE, instead of canned,” em- 
phasizes Theater Co-ordinator Susan 
Sanders talking about the role of the 
theater in today’s VCR society. 
“Once something is recorded on a VCR 
‘it is frozen; it never changes. Theater is 
temporal. It is a completely different ex- 
- perience to sit in a theater watching live 
actors. On the screen, you are not involv- 
ed with what is going on, but in live 
theater the actor feeds on the audience 
and the audience responds to the actor. 
There’s a communication process going 
on on the stage that does not happen on 
film, ’’ Sanders says. 
It is easy to catch the excitement 


backstage work. 


Sanders feels about the theater. Her eyes 

sparkle when she talks about the drama 

department’s upcoming production of the 

Arthur Miller play ‘‘The Crucible.” 
Time for serious play 

“T love “‘The Crucible” and I’ve always 
wanted to doit,” she says. ‘I saw another 
Miller drama, ‘‘All My Sons,” last spring 
and it nudged me in this direction. 
Besides, our last two productions were 
comedies, and it was time for something 
serious.” 

A native of Wellesley, Sanders attend- 
ed Ithaca College in New York. At Elmira 
College she received a master’s degree in 
English and education. She also attend- 
ed Emerson College in Boston where she 
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SUSAN SANDERS, director of ‘The Crucible,’’ pitches into 


— File photo. 


Kramer opens arts series 


The Creative Arts Series opened last 
Sunday evening with a performance by 
Michael Kramer, pianist. He presented 
the works of Liszt, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn. 

Kramer, for many years on the staff of 
the Boston University Tanglewood In- 
stitute, has been heard extensively in the 
New England area as recitalist and soloist 
with orchestras. 

He has performed at Carnegie Recital 
Hall in New York and several times with 
the Boston Pops. He has participated in 
the Cultural Presentations Program 
Abroad. 

Having been music and technical con- 
sultant on the Westminster label, he 
holds degrees in mathematics as well as 
in music. ~ 

The concert at the college was after 
press time. The next Observer. will 
publish a review of the event. 

Numbers included Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Serieuses, Op. 54;’’ Chopin’s 
“Ballade No. 2 in F major, Op. 38,” 
“Berceuse, Op. 57,’’ and ‘Polonaise in F- 
sharp minor, Op.44.’’ Kramer also 
presented Liszt’s ‘‘Sonata in B minor.” 
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MICHAEL KRAMER 
— Kim Pickard photo. 


the production will be featured in the next issue of the Observer. 


obtained a master’s degree in theater. 

She began her NECC career in 1979 
teaching a night class and has since 
taught humanities, speech, English, 
creative arts and theater. 


‘Sanders would like to portray 
Blanche DuBois in ‘Streetcar’ 
or do Lady Macbeth.’ 


She was the technical director of 
“1984” and has directed ‘‘The American 
Dame,” ‘‘Lysistrata,” and ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of Being Ernest’’ at NECC. 
Sanders active in community theater 

Although a resident of Haverhill, 
Sanders is active in a theater group in 
Reading, the Quannapowitt Players. 
Because of the time involved in directing 
“The Crucible,” she will not be involved 
in the group’s fall productions. 

Asked about her personal goals, 


tm. 


CYNDI ROSA AND GEORGE DUPRE rehearse for the Crucible. 
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‘CRUCIBLE’ CAST and crew: standing, Stage Manager Gary Lynch, Cyndi Rosa, 
George Dupre, Kristin Simes, Molly Willey, Jim St. Onge, Richard Sherman; sitting, 
Sheryl Shedd, Donna DeRosa and Susan Sanders. More pictures of participants in 


— File photo. 


Sanders grinned and said that she would 
like to portray Blanche DuBois in “‘A 
Street Car Named Desire’ and Lady 
Macbeth in ‘‘Macbeth.”’ With the energy 
she projects, one gets the feeling that she 
could do justice to both these demanding 
roles. 
‘| can be part of the ensemble’ 

She has taught both high school and 
college drama students and says that one 
of the advantages of teaching at the col- 
lege level is that ‘‘I don’t have to be as 
much of an authority figure; I can be a 
part of the ensemble. I don’t have to be 
a disciplinarian.”’ 

Judging from the number of eager 
students waiting for this interview to end 
so they may claim her attention, it is 
doubtful that discipline is ever much of 
a problem with this teacher and director. 

With a warm smile doing double duty, 
Sanders both dismisses the interviewer 
and greets the next in line, moving on 
with characteristic enthusiasm 
throughout her day. 


— Kim Pickard Photo. 


Stage crew needed 


by Deborah Krantz 

Director Susan Sanders is still in need 
of people to help with backstage opera- 
tions for the fall production of “The Cruci- 
ble.” If you have some spare time and 
would like to get involved in set design, 
furniture building, prop search, lighting 
or make-up work, please see Sanders at 
her office in the liberal arts butiding, room 
340. 


MEXICAN GIFTS—Fine imported 

Mexican gifts from former 

wholesaler. Etched glass/brass boxes, 

stone/brass boxes, and onyx 

collectibles, vases, jewelry, etc. Cal Mel 

or Marsha for appointment. 
372-5076 


Creative arts 
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The many faces of Gene Boles 


Northern Essex 
drama professor 
goes commercial 


by Susan Eggleston 

Do you recognize any of these faces? 
They’re all one and the same. They belong 
to Professor Gene Boles, the drama 
teacher and director at Northern Essex 
Community College. He is currently ona 
leave of absence getting first-hand ex- 
perience doing theater related work 
within the industry. 

His credits have covered a great deal 
of territory. He’s done television work 
such as “‘Concealed Enemies,” a series 
made for public television, and an after- 
school special called ““My Mother the 
Witch.’’ He’s done local commercials for 
Blue Cross, Bay Bank and Lechmere. 
He’s also been an extra in feature films, 
modeling, and industrials (company train- 
ing videos), and he did a play this 
summer. 

Balances theater with film 

Gene’s objective is to become more pro- 
ficient and better equipped to advise his 
students on theater related issues. He’s 
presently balancing the artistic expres- 
sion of theater work along with the film 
medium, which involves the selling of an 
idea or product. He says these products 
and ideas keep the wheels of commerce 
rolling and strengthen the economy. 


‘He’s presently balancing the 
artistic expression of theater 
work along with the film 
medium, which involves the 
selling of an idea or product. 
He says these products and 
ideas keep the wheels of com- 
merce rolling and strengthen 
the economy.’ 


Unlike most people, he actually loves 
the audition process. He’s not in- 
timidated by the interview aspect but 
considers it a challenge. He enjoys the 
surprise element of his work in that he 
never knows where or when or with whom 
he’ll be working next. 

Another plus is that he doesn’t spend 
enough time on any one aspect of his 
work to get tired of it. His work to date 
has been concentrated in the Boston area 
but his goal is to enter the New York 
market in the area of feature films, na- 
tional commercials and television. 
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GENE BOLES 
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— P.R. photo. 


“HOMEOWNER”, Gene Boles says you can have your dream for Gallece for 
the kids or an addition to your house with credit from Consumers Bank. 


Peaceful Arts. Boles 


oats mn va 


don ID \ 
GENE BOLES, in an ad for the Maine National Bank, says don’ 
lend you the money for your IRA.” 
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Campus news 
Question: What do you think of the college cafeteria? 


by Andrea Wallace 
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Edgar Bonilla, engineering science: “It’s 
very good for me. I usually get bacon, 
scrambled eggs and hot chocolate. I like 
scrambled eggs the best.” 
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Brian Patterson, mechanical engineer- 
ing transfer: ‘The food in the cafeteria 
takes on characteristics of its own. I don’t cafeterias I have seen before, like at my 
like it. I’d prefer to eat anywhere else.”’ other school. The food isn’t bad.” 
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Peter Finkhauser, liberal arts: ‘I’m new 
here and it’s a lot better than the 


Susan Sandler, criminal justice: “It’s all 
right. I don’t usually eat there often. I on- 
ly eat there about one day a week.”’ 
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Edward Higgins, coordinator of criminal 
justice: ‘‘It is institutional food. It is fair, 
but the selection is not too good.” 
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Minerva Guzman, criminal justice: ‘It’s 
all right, but it’s just that sometimes I 
eat the spaghetti and it leaves a bad after- 
taste in my mouth. The food’s expensive 
and you should get something more de- 
cent for your money.” 


Diane Hoover, liberal arts: ‘‘I have no 
complaints. Their breakfast is fantastic. 
Their prices are reasonable.” 


Karon Kordaszewski, liberal arts: “They 
should have some more health food in 
there. There’s too much microwaving.” 


BLOODMOBILE 


_ Oct. 16 — Tiled Lounge from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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T.J. Wheeler and the Smokers — Gloria Buckley Photo 


The Smokers to do gig 


Enter Parnassus Contest | 


‘ 


T.J. Wheeler and the Smokers appeared 
at NECC at the noon concert Oct. 2. 
Because the weather was dismal, the 
musicians performed in the cafeteria. 


in an upcoming video docudrama on li- 
quor liability and drunk driving. William 
Hancock, owner of the Qgunquit Lobster 
pound, with Video Concepts, hopes to 


Be a winner! 


Pare 


Duke Norman oN the rede puree _ distribute the video to help educate liquor = 
C Ron Savage playe li how t id costly 1 it $ 3 
ee re ay er 25 prize for the best — ; 
house. The place turned into a lively gig The Smokers soundtrack included “‘I’d . 
for the lunch hour. Rather Drink Muddy Water’ and an 4 

The Smokers have lately been featured _ original title “‘Long Ride Home.” { 

CONCERT ON WEDNESDAY prose/poetry/picture (black and white); 
1 

Oct.9 Ben Baldwin and the Big Note, Jazz f ‘ ‘ 
Wednesday noon to 1 p.m., Amphitheater. Rain dates — Submit to Parnassus box outside C-360 : 
Friday. If rain on Friday, concerts will take place in the stu- Deadline Oct. 31 Y 


dent center. 
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National issues forum at college Sept. 24 


LIFE—LONG 
LEARNING 
PROGRAM 


FALL 1985 


Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


by Kristen King 

Approximately 60 students and area 
residents turned out for the first National 
Issues Forum held in the NECC Library 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 24. 

The forum, entitled ‘‘Welfare: who 
should be entitled to public help?’”’ was 
the first of three forums taking place this 
fall. The other two will be at Bradford Col- 
lege and Merrimack College. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry open- 
ed the meeting and introduced the four 
panelists, Sue Tucker, state represen- 
tative (Andover - South Lawrence); Chela 
Tawa, director of programs for the elder- 
ly and disabled; Jeffrey Stern, budget 
director of the State Department of 
Welfare; and Rosanne DiStefano of Elder 
Services, Merrimack Valley. 

Tucker says Massachusetts a model 

Rep. Tucker presented statistics on the 
percentages of blacks, whites and 


Hispanics on welfare and also the number 
of women receiving welfare benefits (95 
percent of recipients are women with 
children). Tucker described three things 
currently being done in Massachusetts to 
get people off welfare: job training, col- 
lection of child support and education. 
The programs have made Massachusetts 
a model for other states. 


Tawa lists services available 
Tawa emphasized the necessity of a 
“means test’’ for welfare recipients that 
provides services only for the truly needy. 
She listed the types of services available 
for low income residents sponsored by the 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Big chunk to seniors 
Stern spoke about who gets what and 
why. He said the biggest chunk of welfare 
is spent on nursing home residents in the 
form of Medicaid an alarming $500 


million annually nation-wide. 
Social security a chain letter 


Rosanne DiStefano discussed aid to 
elderly, social security, The Older 
Americans Act and the Merrimack 
Valley’s Home Care Program. ‘‘Social 
security,” DiStefano said, “‘is like a chain 
letter.” Today’s retirees are supported by 
people currently working, who in turn will 
be supported by tomorrow’s working peo- 
ple upon retirement. Trust is an essential 
element of the social security system. 


Following the panelists’ presentations, 
each lasting approximately 10 minutes, 
there was a question and answer period. 


At noon, President Dimitry closed the 
session praising the virtues of Senator 
Kennedy’s National Health Insurance 
proposal as a way to aid the fight against 
the horrors of poverty. 


The Life-Long Learning Program offers an exciting 
variety of workshops, presentations and tours. Its 
purpose is to make Northern Essex of more service to 
retired people in the Merrimack Valley and to 
provide an opportunity for them to participate in the 
life of the college; however, everyone is welcome. 
For more information or to receive a Life-Long 
Learning brochure, call Carolyn Reynolds, 
Coordinator of Life-Long Learning Programs & 
Services at 374-0721, extension 286 or 190. 


All Life-Long Learning programs offered by 
Northern Essex are FREE except as noted and 
will be held in the Library Conference Area at 
2 p.m. unless another place or time is indicated. 


LECTURES 


OCTOBER 10 
INSPIRATION, INCUBATION AND 
DISCIPLINE: the creative process. Gertrude Dole, 
who is acomposer of music, a poet, a cook, developer 
of a womans’ support group, teacher, will bring her 
accordian (but not her piano), and some of her 
multiple experiences. 


EASTWARD HO! 


A Series of Armchair Travels to the Far East with an 
insert of herbs. The latter half of autumn takes us to 
the Far East — held in Lecture Hall A, Classroom 
Building. 


OCTOBER 17 
EASTERN OVERVIEW: PART I Arthur Long, of 
Methuen, will show slides of his travels to China, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Japan and the 
Himalayahs, with scenes in India and Nepal. 


OCTOBER 24 
EAST AND SOUTHEAST OVERVIEW PART II: 
Japan, Philippines, Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Singapore. Professor George Bailey, Chairman 
of the Department of English at N.E.C.C. traveled 
and wandered through southeast Asia in June and 
July as the spirit moved him! 


Touring Green Tree Farm for herb lecture 


OCTOBER 31 
HIMALAYAN TREKKING: David Barrett (who 
recently traveled with Life Long Learning with his 
wife and mother quite tamely to Winterthur) had 
climbed in the Himalayas for three weeks the 
previous year. 


NOVEMBER 7 
M.V.H.S. FESTIVAL OF HERBS: Members of the 
Merrimack Valley Herb Society demonstrate many 
uses of herbs. Taste, see, smell and touch herb plants, 
cooking, crafts, books, and even herbal needlecrafts. 
(LRC area) 


NOVEMBER 14 
TREKKING IN JAPAN: N.E.C.C. Department of 
English faculty members Catherine Sanderson and 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy climbed in the Japan Alps, 
traveled to Kyoto, Tokyo, Hiroshima, Osaka and also 
saw the three different kinds of Japanese theater: 
Kabuki, Noh and Bunraku (adult puppet theater). 


NOVEMBER 21 

AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN JAPAN: N.E.C.C. 
Professor Gerard Morin, his wife, nine-year-old son 
and five-year-old daughter lived in an apartment in 
Tokyo from June through December. They enjoyed 
the pleasures and experienced the frustrations of 
Japan’s great capital and learned how to do the 
everyday things differently! 


NOVEMBER 28 
(Thanksgiving Day - no lecture) 


DECEMBER 5 
HOLIDAY PARTY IN 
Tony DiPietro and Ken Lang have again kindly 
agreed to provide musical entertainment, including 
Christmas carol sing-along. Cross your fingers for no 
early blizzard and come along to start the Holiday 
Season festively. ‘‘Ticket” of admission: a plate of 
goodies. 


WORKSHOPS 


PERSONAL THOUGHT PATTERNS 
FOR SUCCESS 
Friday, November 15 
8:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Courtesy of A.T.&T. Bell Labs, we are able to offer 
the videoseminar by Louis Tice About Potential 
Development. These thought-provoking tapes offer 
intriguing insights about self-esteem, the 
subconscious, comfort zones, and selective thinking, 
with practical suggestions of things we can do. 


COLLGE CAFETERIA. | 


Workshop meets in Library with a lunch break 
(college cafeteria open). 


MEDICARE WORKSHOP 
Tuesday, November 26 - 
9:00 - 11:45 a.m. 

A practical workshop unravelling the complexities 
of Medicare and Medex coverage and payments, also 
new regulations including Medex Balance Billing. 
Led by Robert O’Byck, Coordinator of Beneficiary 
Education, Blue Cross/Blue Shield of 
Massachusetts. Workshop limited to 50. 


“ANECDOTES TO PASS ON 
TO THE FAMILY” 
Tuesday, October 29 
9:00 - 11:30 a.m. 

You have more stories to tell than you may realize. 
Don’t let them fade away; come to this workshop on 
jotting them down effectively, led by Nancy Taylor 
of Rockport, MA. Recommended Text: Writing The 
Natural Way by G.L. Rico. 


LIVING WITH ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE 
Monday, November 4 
1:00 p.m. 
Workshop co-sponsored with Elder Services of the 
Merrimack Valley. Coordinated by N.E.C.C. 
Gerontology Professor William O’Rourke. 


TRIPS 


Wednesday,October 16 

Boston Theatre Matinee 
“Sullivan and Gilbert,’ Huntington Theatre 
Company. Details to be announced. 


Wednesday, October 30 
China 
Exhibit at Museum of Science 
“7,000 Years of History’ with live craftsmen 
exhibiting paper-making, 2-sided embroidery, etc. 
Date and details to be announced. 


OVERNIGHT 
TRIPS 


Wednesday through Friday 
October 16-18 . 
Two-night trip to Mountain View House, Whitefield, 
New Hampshire, with six live professional shows, 
golf, superb dining with new chef this year. $210 
double room included. 


Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 01830 
TELEPHONE: 374-0721 


by Don Gross, Life-Long Learning 
member 

Helen and I planned to join the 
Northern Essex Life-Long Learning 
group’s field trip to Green Tree Farm, 
Merrimac, Thursday afternoon, Sept. 12, 
for a lecture on herbs, a guided tour 
through Walter and Nancy Perkins’ herb 
gardens and a “high tea.” 

Nancy and Walter Perkins, educators 
and owners of Green Tree Farm, have 
raised five children during their 26 years 
in the area. Then, in 1981, gypsy moths 
destroyed their nursery of 4,000 
Christmas trees, a retirement project. 
They turned from this defeat to growing 
herbs and flowers for drying. 

We looked forward to the outing, then 
Helen came down with a sore throat. 
Because I had promised to write 
something for the Observer, I swallowed 
my fears of joining a group of mostly 
women and went. I was safe. Along with 


Walter Perkins were two other men, and 
the 20 or so women didn’t pose a threat; 
in fact, we all enjoyed the day. 


First, we witnessed the preparation by 
Walter of pesta, a spread made from 
fresh basil, parsley, garlic and nuts, 
black pepper, olive oil and measures of 
Parmesan and Romano cheese. His chat- 
ter while grinding the herbs in a blender 
had Nancy calling him “Julia,” another 
food preparer of note. 


Pesta, served on crackers, received the 
smacking approval of guests seated at 
tables in the floor area of an ancient three- 
story barn. Bunches of colorful dry 
flowers generously dotted the old wood, 
evoking conversation while Walter, Nan- 
cy and Edie Conn, their neighbor and 
helper, served seconds of pesta. 

Having whetted our taste buds for 
herbs and subjecting us to a “Herb Trivia 
Pursuit’? game, Walter and Nancy con- 


ducted a walking tour of their herb 
gardens, laid out along a slope 
overlooking a sizeable pond. 

Summer waltzed with fall. The sun kept 
breaking through the clouds, hovering 
over the clearing ringed by thick woods. 
Frost had been predicted overnight in the 
lowlands and Walter commented, ‘“‘We’re 
in the lowlands.” : 

The enthusiastic couple led us through 
winding walkways girded in places by 
weathered fence posts, past varied beds 
and patches of herbs and flowers, goading 
us to “‘touch, taste, smell.’’ 

On occasion, we were urged to break a 
petal or stem of an herb, to discover the 
rich odor of sage, lemon, geranium and 
many others, each with a lore of its own. 

“Judges used to surround their bench 
with rue,’’ Nancy commented, ‘‘to over- 
come the smell of the prisoners. Someone 
recalled the expression, ‘‘You’ll rue the 
day.” 


Back in the barn for “high tea,” we 
were greeted with small goblets of white 
Rhine wine, each spiked with a 
strawberry slice and a flower petal, 
followed by homemade bread and butter 
mixed with herb seeds and herb tea and 
cookies. 


Another treat remained: a visit to Nan- 
cy’s workshop containing an attractive 
arrangement of herbs and flowers. 

I purchased a little nested bird for 
Helen, which will decorate our Christmas 
tree. As did everyone else, I bought a 
pocketful of herb petals, whose exotic 
scents challenged Helen's cold to depart. 


The day was arranged by Carolyn 
Reynolds, coordinator of Life-Long 
Learning Programs and Services, and 
Mary DiProfio. Cars formed a caravan 


. from the college to Green Tree Farm. 
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Looking at 
tax reform 


Most Americans agree upon the 
necessity of radical tax reform. Yet while 
there is widespread agreement about the 
goal of a system that is fairer and simpler, 
there is little agreement about exactly 
how this can be accomplished. 

As recently as 1972, most Americans 
considered the federal income tax to be 
the nation’s fairest tax, in comparison 
with federal excise taxes, state sales and 
income taxes, and local property taxes. 
Since then, however, trust has plum- 
meted. Over the past few years, most 
Americans have come to feel that the 
federal income tax is this country’s least 
fair tax. In fact public discontent with the 
tax code is one of the factors that has con- 
tributed to an epidemic of cheating. 

Roscoe L. Egger, Jr. current commis- 
sioner of the IRS, says, ‘‘People are real- 
ly fed up with the system’s unequal treat- 
ment of people and corporations, its com- 
plexity, and its loopholes for the well- 
advised and well-heeled. Tax reform is a 
stark necessity.” 


Fairer system needed 
Most Americans agree that the first 
task of tax reform is to produce a fairer 
system, but fairness is not an easy goal 
to achieve. If a fair system is one in which 
families at the same income level pay 
equal taxes, should it matter that one 


One personality helps 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For the last two 
semesters, the English Department has 
sponsored a contest for prize-winning 
creative writing, including essays, fiction 
and poetry. Catherine Ward’s essay is one 
of the winners last fall. 


by Catherine Ward 
“You two are so different,’’ exclaimed 
a friend recently. ‘“How on earth have you 
managed to survive as a team for so 
many years?” This question, referring to 
my spouse, myself and our life together, 
has been echoed often throughout our 
married years, and usually brings forth 
a chuckle from both of us. ‘“‘Haven’t you 
heard of the adage, ‘opposites attract?” 
we'll respond. This quick and clever 
answer usually suffices to satisfy the 
questioner with little or no further ex- 
planation. However, we both know it is 
not the total answer to a successful mar- 
riage. Attraction, yes, but aside from that 
initial magnetism, is it possible for two 
people with totally different personalities 
to establish a meaningful relationship, 
marry and sustain that relationship in a 
continuing spirit of mutual love and 
growth? 
Contrasting personalities 
My husband and I are indeed examples 
of contrasting personalities and , yes, this 
team has survived for 30 years. 
Furthermore, we have maintained this 
relationship not only in a domestic set- 
ting, but in a business one as well. The 
success of this marriage, however, is not 
due solely to opposing characteristics, 
but to a balance created by some very 
basic similarities: same set of moral 
values; general agreement with regard to 
lifestyle and child-rearing; similar tastes 
‘in music; fondness for eating out (eating, 
actually); dancing; the company of 
friends, or just relaxing, alone, at home; 
our penchant for always being on time; 
the importance placed on the involvement 


November 12 and November 19 
Bradford College 


NATIONAL ISSUES 
FORUM 


Tuesday mornings — 2 mornings per issue 
This fall Northern Essex is participating with 
Bradford and Merrimack Colleges to offer this series 
(part of a National Program). One issue will be at 
each campus; the format will be a forum panel 
presentation followed by smaller group discussions. 
Study guides will be available for $3.00 each issue. 


October 15 & October 22 
Merrimack College 
Taxes: who should pay and why? 


Soviets: what is the conflict about? 


family has more children, emergency 
medical bills, an infirm grandparent, and 
a house that recently suffered extensive 
fire damage? If fairness means that lower- 
income families should pay lower tax 
rates, how much lower should their rates 
be? 

Similarly, people want a simpler tax 
system. But what is simple is not 
necessarily fair. No tax plan can at once 
be perfectly fair, utterly simple, and 
economically neutral. In a search for the 
best combination of these elusive, and at 
times incompatible goals, we have to face 
hard choices and untidy trade-offs. 

The public strongly supports a reduc- 
tion in the number of exemptions and 
deductions. But each deduction has its 
defenders. “Every one of them had a pur- 
pose and helped somebody, or we 
wouldn’t have put it there,” said 
representative Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), who 
directed tax legislation during his tenure 
as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Exemptions efficient? 

Are tax exemptions an efficient and ef- 
fective way of encouraging action in the 
public interest? Is it fair to use tax 
shelters to lighten the tax burden for cer- 
tain individuals and specific purposes? 


in church and community activities; the 
joy and comfort derived from family 
togetherness; our almost childlike sen- 
timentality. 

But for all these common ideas and in- 
terests, we have just as many differences. 
For instance, while passing though the 
family room the other evening, I paused 
to glance at the television show my hus- 
band was watching — something about 
a computerized, talking car. If not this, 
it might possibly be a police show, 
western or a football game. I couldn’t 
help but give silent thanks for having two 
T.V.’s, so my preferences for movies, 
medical dramas and talk shows could be 
satisified as well. 

Equal gratitude would certainly be in 
order for that wonderful electric blanket 
we possess — with two controls: his, on 
a low setting; mine, on a much higher one. 
In addition to his preference for a cooler 
sleeping environment, I marvel at how 
easily he can put aside the cares of the 
day and fall asleep almost instantly. ‘‘It’s 
because I have a clear conscience,” he'll 
say. He doesn’t concern himself with 
tomorrow’s events, as I’m apt to do. The 
night before our daughter’s wedding, I 
hardly slept a wink, while ‘Mr. Clear Con- 
science’ managed to konk right off in his 
usual fashion. Many a night I’ll still be 
reading, long after he’s into the snoring 
stage. 

In his waking hours, however, he does 
display an extremely outgoing personali- 
ty and, because of this, he’s a welcome ad- 
dition at parties. His raucous laughter 
and audible voice often overpowers any 
small-group conversation in which I may 
be engaged. He often hosts men’s club 
meetings in our home. Mornings after, I 
can’t wait to ask him what some of the 
jokes were, his laughter is so hearty. He 
always claims a faulty memory on both 
counts: can’t remember laughing; can’t 
remember the jokes. 


Another one of the public’s chief con- 
cerns is whether Americans at all income 
levels are paying their “fair share’’ of the 
cost of government. Since the income tax 
was put into effect in 1913, it has been 
based on the progressive premise that the 
wealthy should pay higher tax rates. 

However, the current tax system is less 
progressive than it appears. Because 
upper-income families typically use 
various deductions to lower their taxable 
income, the system loses much of its pro- 
gressivity. The Reagan proposal, like the 
other tax reform proposals that Congress 
has been considering, would not substan- 
tially redistribute the tax burden among 
families at different income levels. The 
question is whether a tax system that is 
only moderately progressive is fair. 


Wealthy pay 10 percent 

Proponents of a flatter tax system em- 
phasize that wealthy Americans are 
already paying a disproportionate share 
of the cost of government. Although the 
wealthiest taxpayers — those whose 
household income exceeds $200,000 — 
comprise just two-tenths of 1 percent of 
all Americans, in 1984 they paid almost 
10 percent of all the income taxes. 

“Fairness is requiring a person or 
household with ten times as much income 
to pay ten times as much taxes, which is 


“Pm sorry about this, but Pm afraid I just 


can’t wait ull April 15th? 


what a flat rate does,’’ wrote economist 


Paul Craig Roberts, former assistant 


secretary in the Treasury Department. 
“No one can prove that fairness is requir- 
ing a person with ten times as much in- 
come to pay twenty times as much in 
taxes.” 

Others feel strongly that the tax 
system must be more progressive. They 
regard proposals for a flatter tax system 
as a step backward, a retreat from the 
principle of redistribution. 

Congress also faces a choice about 
revenue sources. Perhaps we have come 
to rely too much on the income tax to 
meet federal revenue needs. Other 
revenue sources could supplement the in- 
come tax. Recent polls show strong public 
support for raising corporate taxes, and 
public interest in a national sales tax. But 
would higher corporate taxes be passed 
on to consumers in the form of higher 
prices? Would the burden of federal con- 
sumption tax fall disproportionately on 
Americans of modest means? 

These fundamental questions surroun- 
ding tax reforms are not easy ones. Yet 
they must be answered if tax reform is to 
become a reality. How we raise some $700 
billion in federal revenues is a matter in 
which every citizen and taxpayer has a 
stake, and for that reason, a matter in 
which we should all have a say. 


complete the other 


Speaking of memory, I’ve always 
prided myself on having a good one, 
though I do admit to its increasing limita- 
tions as I get older. To compensate for 
this, I write notes and mark the calendar. 
My husband has a fantastic memory also, 
but not for remembering dates, bringing 
home a loaf of bread, recalling where he 
left his briefcase, or informing me of an 
impromptu invitation to guests. He has 
marvelous recall, however, when it comes 
to locating, or quoting the prices of every 
nut, bolt, tool, can of paint or a hundred 
more items found in his complicated and 
overwhelming hardware store inventory. 
Amazing! 

He can make decisions 

Whether business connected, or in a 
more personal vein, his ability to make 
decisions is admirable. Back in 1976, he 
embarked on what would become his an- 
nual Christmas shopping spree. He whizz- 
ed through Jordan Marsh in less than an 
hour, leaving a trail of flabbergasted 
clerks behind. On a recent vacation trip, 
I must have spent an equal amount of 
time, shopping for just one gift. He 
wastes no time, as I’m apt to do, poring 
over dozens of items before making a 
choice. And, surprisingly enough, his 
choices are usually good ones. At work, 
he must plan his inventory months in ad- 
vance. Will there be a market for Scott’s 
Flowering Shrub Fertilizer six months 
from now or will it remain on the shelf in 
lieu of a newer, more improved product? 
How much rock salt will we need for the 
coming winter? Should we get in a hefty 
supply of sump pumps, in case of spring 
flooding? Were I to make these decisions 
in my slower, more methodical manner, 
we would probably fall short of our order- 
ing deadline. 

The above-mentioned nut and bolt 
operation is the setting for what is pro- 
bably the most challenging aspect of our 
marriage: working together and sharing 


an office. This is where patience comes in 
— mine not his. His grows short if so- 
meone is a little slow at grasping some 
new skill or procedure, or employs a dif- 
ferent set of priorities regarding comple- 
tion of daily tasks. ‘“‘My way is the right 
way, is the only way,” he seems to be 
saying. 


He moves at a frenzied pace from the 
moment he revs up the cold engine of his 
truck and zooms out of the driveway at 
dawn, until he glides in again at dusk. He 
expects everyone else’s pace to be the 
same. You constantly get the feeling he’s 
always one step ahead of you, looking 
over your shoulder, planning your next 
job. In our tiny office, we each have a 
desk. His is so piled high with papers 
folders and catalogs, it’s a wonder he can 
locate anything. And though he seems 
able to work efficiently in an utter state 
of chaos, he is forever easing in on my 
more organized space. Consequently, it 
makes for quite a bit of frustration if, 
after a day off, I come in and find my desk 
almost as cluttered as his! 


One personality helps 
complete the other 

Small wonder, then, that with all of the 
opposing characteristics, one would ques- 
tion the formula of this longlasting two- 
some. But perhaps it’s because of, not in 
spite of, these differences that our mar- 
riage has maintained its solidarity. One 
personality helps complete the other. His 
outgoingness has helped me develop and 
grow, and my calmer, more patient nature 
has been a leveling influence on him. If 
we were both quiet, how dull our life 
would be, and if we were both extroverts, 
we would be constantly competing ‘“‘for 
the floor.’’ We are indeed proof that an 
opposite attraction, this one at least, can 
be a positive basis for a successful 
relationship. 


Drawing by Lorenz, © 1971. The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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Powers named department chairperson 


by Bill Melody 

Geraldine Powers has been appointed 
chairman of the business administration 
department. She is taking over from Don 
Horgan who stepped down from his posi- 
tion as chairman last spring. 

Powers graduated from Northern 
Essex in 1975, after which she attended 
Salem State College where she received 
her bachelor’s in business education 
degree. She has since earned her master’s 
in business and career education from 
Boston University and is currently a doc- 
toral canidate at the University of 
Massachusetts, 

She is the only woman in the depart- 
ment she heads. The business administra- 


Salvage returns 


Editor’s note: Frank Collopy, engineer- 
ing science department, was also on leave 
from the college and has now returned. 
His article about his work off campus will 
appear in a later Observer. 


by Jim Barr 

Ann Salvage, computer technology in- 
structor and programs designer, return- 
ed to NECC this fall after a two-year 
absence. 

First arriving here on campus in 1979, 
Salvage bagan teaching COBOL, FOR- 
TRAN, systems analysis, and microcom- 
puters, as well as redesigning the com- 
puter assembly program. “‘I often taught 
courses the first time they were offered 
to students,” she stated. 

Salvage decided to leave at the end of 
the spring semester in 1983 chiefly 
because of more lucrative job oppor- 
tunities, but also to make an evaluation 
of the accuracy of the college’s high 
technology instruction program. She said 
that ‘“‘The computer industry was 
changing—none of the faculty had had re- 


Higgins named 
coordinator 


Edward J. Higgins Jr., 90 Butternut 
Lane, Methuen, has assumed responsibili- 
ty as the Coordinator of the Criminal 
Justice Program at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. Professor Higgins 
replaces George Stewart who resigned to 
accept the position of Chief of Police in 
Everett, Massachusetts. 

Prof. Higgins is a retired 23 year 
veteran of the Massachusetts State 
Police. He holds a bachelor of science 
degree and master of public administra- 
tion degree from Northeastern Universi- 
ty. He has served as a town councilor in 
Methuen since 1976. He has been part- 
time instructor in the Criminal Justice 
Program at Northern Essex since 1975. 

The Criminal Justice Program at Nor- 
thern Essex accepts students seeking to 
explore careers in the field of criminal 
justice including: security, probation, cor- 
rections, and law enforcement. Graduates 
of the program frequently enter their 
career fields at the local, state, and federal 
level upon graduation. 

Some graduates transfer directly to 
criminal justice programs at Lowell 
University, Salem State College, North- 
eastern University and other colleges. 
Graduates are presently employed as 
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members of local and state police as well 
as numerous other public and private 
agencies. 

Persons interested in the program 
should contact Prof. Higgins or the ad- 
missions office. 
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GERALDINE POWERS, chairperson, department of business administration. 


— File photo. 
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ANN SALVAGE, computer technology instructor. 


— Mary Baum photo. 


Price tag of freedom 


by Susan Eggleston 

He had two choices: either join the Viet 
Cong army or escape. He chose the lat- 
ter and this is his story. 

He was a young boy when the com- 
munists took over Viet Nam. As he grew 
older, he realized that at 18 he would be 
forced to serve in the Communist army. 
As a teenager he was sent to live with a 
relative on the coast of the country. It 
was there that he met others who also 
wanted to escape. It wasn’t that easy 
though, because they’d have to escape by 
boat so they’d need a great deal of fuel 
and that was under strict control of the 
Communist government. 

Saved fuel for four months 

They were ingenious, rationing the fuel 
from their fishing boats and hiding it in 
containers in the jungle. It took about 
four months to accumulate enough fuel 
for their journey to freedom. 

Under the cover of darkness their boat 
stealthily moved towards the border. 
They met their first obstacle — Com- 
munist police guarding the watchtower. 
They hurled a grenade at the tower. They 
had no choice. There was no turning back 
now. They continued in the hands of fate. 
It seemed a good sign when they next 
made it past the patrol coast guard. It 


was full speed ahead now and after many 
hours they reached the ocean. 
He felt rage 
A feeling of elation consumed them, so 
much so that they weren’t concerned 
about the possible dangers facing them 
on the ocean. Feelings of anxiety kept him 


‘They became exhausted, but 
they couldn’t stop for fear the 
boat would sink and they 
would die.’ 


awake the night before, so the next day 
he slept. When he awoke, he had a 
headache and nausea and was homesick 
for his family he was forced to leave 
behind. He felt a rage toward the 
Communists. 

The high waves began contending with 
the boat and they found themselves off 
course. Engine problems developed and 
water began filling the boat. They had to 


tion department is the largest one at the 
college. Powers says the new position.is 
one she finds interesting and very 
challenging. 

She says her job is a combination of ad- 
ninistrative work and teaching, her first 
love. 

She teaches accounting and accounting 
information systems. The latter is a com- 
puterized accounting course she herself 
developed and which had been recently 
funded by grant monies. 

Her hope is the course will become a re- 
quirement. “I try to help business 
students select specific fields that they 
will be most comfortable with in the work 
world,” she says. 


cent computer industry experience, and 
I felt that we needed to see what was hap- 
pening outside the campus (in the com- 
puter industry).” 

During her absence, Salvage worked for 
Delphi Associates, designing software for 
health insurance claims processing. She 
also taught a computer literacy program 
to state legislators at the State House in 
Boston, and was hired six months ago to 
install a new computer system at Bon 
Secours hospital. 

When asked why she decided to return, 
Salvage replied, ‘‘I missed teaching, it’s 
what I like to do best.”” Also, her obser- 
vation of outside computer industry hap- 
penings proved positive about NECC’s 
instruction program. “I found that what 
we were teaching was, in most cases, the 
correct approach to learning about the 
computer field.” 

Among her teaching interests, Salvage 
has also designed computer literacy and 
instruction courses for gifted high 
students enrolled in the Joy Program. 

Salvage a Lawrence native, currently 
resides in Windham, N.H. with her two 
school-aged children. 


bail the water out of the boat for a long 
period of time. They became exhausted, 
but they couldn’t stop for fear the boat. 
would sink and they would die. 
State of limbo 

Because of the engine failure, the boat 
drifted nearly a whole day back towards 
the coast. They were terrified they were 
going to drift back into the hands of the 
enemy. Finally on the fourth day, their 
mechanic got over being seasick and at- 
tempted to repair the engine. Unfor- 
tunately, he didn’t have the proper tools. 
They were stranded and had drifted into 
a state of limbo. 

~ Sails take them to land 

Then suddenly their ingenuity rekin- 
dled itself and they made a sail! They 
sewed their clothing together. It took 
them half a day to complete two sails. The 
boat moved slowly the next fout days and 
on the seventh day they spotted land. The 
only question was whether this was a 
Communist territory. 

At this point they could either die at 
sea or land on the island and hope that 
it was a friendly power. Fortune reward- 
ed them. The island was safe. They had 
made it! He says, “I didn’t know how to 
say anything else except thank you God.” 
The subject of this article has preferred 
to remain anonymous. He reveres this 
country because he has been able to 
choose his own personal destiny without 
the threat of oppression. He loves this col- 
lege which he says has opened many 
doors of opportunity for him. But most 
of all, he loves his life — he’s free! 


HELP WANTED: PART- 
TIME position available for 
college student to represent 
travel company on campus. 
Earn commission, free travel 


and work experience. Contact: 
Beachcomber Tours, Inc. 1325 


Millersport Highway, 
Williamsville, New York 14221 
(716) 632-3723 


—————— 
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‘The hardest decision | had to make’ 


by Paula Fuoco 

A priest, a psychologist, a man who 
cradles a tenderness for old people. A man 
of strong love and fervid convictions, who 
was faced with a decision he struggled 
with for over a year. A decision that 
involved the sacrificing of one of his two 
great loves. 

Dr. William O’Rourke, gerontology 
teacher at Northern Essex, entered the 
seminary in 1948. He began serving as a 
Roman Catholic priest in 1958. The 
lifestyle of a priest fit well with 
O’Rourke’s abiding trust in God and 
intense desire to help those in need. Then, 
something unexpected happened that 
would shake the foundation of his life. He 
fell in love. 

“It was an accident. I never intended 
to fall in love. But it came as no surprise. 
I had never really fallen in love with 
anyone before. There I was. I had to make 
a choice, give her up or give up function- 
ing as a priest.” 

For over a year, O’Rourke struggled 
with this decision. His desire to continue 
as a priest still remained. His love for the 
churchhad not waned. 


‘l love the priesthood and the 
church. | hope to go back 
functioning as a priest some- 
day. | do believe the Catholic 
Church will someday accept 
married priests. 

— William O’Rourke 


‘Hardest decision’ 

“It was the hardest decision I had to 
make. It was like peeling off my skin. I 
just closed my eyes and jumped. I just 
made a decision to marry,” O’Rourke 
says. 

Although no longer functioning as a 
priest, once a man is ordained, he is 
forever a priest. Thus, only in time of 
someone’s death could O’Rourke act as 
a priest with the church’s sanction. Yet, 
because of his decision to marry, he can- 
not perform the duties of a priest, such 
as offering Mass or hearing confessions. 

“T love the priesthood and the church. 
I hope to go back to functioning as a 
priest someday. I do believe that the 
Catholic Church will eventually accept 
married priests,” he says. 
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KATHY RICHARDS, office business 
education. — Jeff Jones photo. 


Two faculty members and one ad- 
ministrator returned to campus this fall 
after spring sabbatical leaves. They are 
Katherine Richards, department of office 
and business education; Thelma 
Halberstadt, nursing program; and Paul 
Bevilacqua, chairperson, division of 
human services and health professions. 

Richards researches needs 
for curricula update 

Richards used her leave to do research 
about developments in office technology, 
information management and word pro- 
cessing. She visited representative 

_groups of schools and colleges to learn 


College facu 


Celibacy controversial issue 

The issue of celibacy in the priesthood 
is gaining momentum. Many feel it un- 
necessary to require that priests remain 
single. Some see the church as clinging 
to the traditions of men. Others hold to 
the belief that celibacy is a much needed 
part of priesthood. 

CORPUS (Core of Resigned Priests 
United for Service) has over 2,000 
members in the United States alone. 
Twelve other countries have similar 
organizations. Last summer in Rome, an 
international meeting was held to discuss 
the matter. 


‘It was the hardest decision | 
had to make. It was like peel- 
ing off my skin. | just closed 
by eyes and jumped. | made a 
decision to marry.’ 

— William O’Rourke 


“International efforts are being made 


aimed dt having a married priesthood,” 
O’Rourke explains. 

In recent years, there has been a 
tremendous drop in men reaching out for 
the vocations. Fewer and fewer are 
reaching out for the service of the 
priesthood. Catholic seminaries are only 
one third full. 

O’Rourke’s boyhood desire to serve as 
a priest has not abandoned him. He often 
speaks of his desire to return to the ser- 
vice of the church — but this time as a 
married priest. He feels his love for his 
wife and the church should not have to 
conflict. 

‘Young people are spiritual.’ 

“Young people today are spiritual. 
They are looking for a place to serve, but 
they have areal question about celibacy. 
Intelligent people are thinking through 
and finding there are no necessary 
reasons. Issues compelling celibacy-300 
or 400 years ago are not compelling to- 
day,’ O’Rourke says. 

O’Rourke holds that a married clergy 
would reap benefits for the church. Mar- 
riage brings a richer, more finely tuned 
understanding of human nature. A priest 
could counsel married couples with a new 


~ awareness of the intricacies of such a 


relationship. 

“T think a married priest would be in 
a better position to understand other 
married people and their lives. Being mar- 


ried taught me marriage and the 
priesthood are very compatible. A mar- 
ried priesthood would be very good for 
the church,” he says, adding, ‘“‘not to say 
all priests should be married, but there 
ought to be the opportunity to be married 
and serve in the priesthood.” 
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WILLIAM O’ROURKE, gerontology 
teacher. — File photo. 


O’Rourke harbors no resentment 
toward the church, rather a respectful im- 
patience toward the resistance to change. 

‘| don’t have any bitterness.’ 

“T don’t have any bitterness towards 
the church. It was my choice to leave. I 
am impatient with their unwillingness to 
change. People are being turned off by the 
churches. This is a signal to the churches 
to keep on renewing themselves. The 
Catholic Church has lost a lot of its young 
because it has not found a way to stay 
connected to them,” he says. 

His faith in God, which called him to 
the priesthood as a young man, remains. 

“T am in God’s hands, he is always in- 
volved in my life. I am less afraid, more 
secure. Everyone wants to be secure. It 
is comforting to have faith in a God who 


lty take sabbatical leaves 


what they were doing in the midst of the 
current technological revolution. 

Her study included an investigation of 
types of equipment and software used for 
instruction, relative advantage of 
dedicated word processors versus 
microcomputers, organization of in- 
dividual courses, curriculum development 
of cluster areas, certificate and associate 
degree programs, transferability of 


courses, course materials, degrees of stan- 


dardization, and records of job placement. 
Halberstadt studies credit 
for prior learning 

Halberstadt, working toward comple- 
tion of her doctoral dissertation, focused 
on approaches of the 15 state communi- 
ty colleges in granting academic credit for 
prior learning. 

She explored policies and practices 
presently used, studied different methods 
to determine which prior learning ex- 
periences are worthy of credit, asked 
whether faculty are knowledgeable about 
policies in their own institutions, looked 
into differences between perceptions of 
faculty teaching career related courses 
and those teaching non-career related 
courses, and investigated what faculty 
concerns might be about participating in 
the granting of college credit for prior 
learning. 

Halberstadt’s statistical information is 
expected to benefit the college in future 
decisions affecting credit for prior learn- 
ing as an increasingly accepted and utiliz- 
ed non-traditional educational practice. 
Her study will provide a basis for more 
equitable assessment of the applicant’s 
credentials. 


Bevilacqua studies effectiveness 
of division chairpersons 

Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson of the 
division of human services and health 
professions, also worked on completion of 
his doctoral dissertation. He researched 
factors influencing the effectiveness of 
division chairpersons in community col- 
leges in Massachusetts, in particular 
those responsible for career programs. 

Singer studies social issues 

Selma Singer, behavioral sciences 
teacher, is on a year’s leave to complete 
her doctorate and study on police- 
offender interaction in relation to struc- 
tural variables. 

Singer, who says she hopes one day the 
college will have a research center for the 
study of local social issues, especially as 
they involve students, plans to address 
issues from the perspectives of people in 
opposite sides. 

She says that ‘‘given the recent riots 
in Lawrence, and the confrontations with 
the police, there is hardly an issue more 
relevant.’’ She sees the time when Nor- 
thern Essex could provide information 
not otherwise available — about the 
students and community. 

Mawhinney goes for second master’s 

Creative Arts Department Chairperson 
Elaine Mawhinney is on sabbatical leave 
for the fall to complete course work for 
her second master’s degree in the 
humanities and to continue writing a 
book to be used in interdisciplinary 
courses. 

Sabbaticals explained 

The concept of a sabbatical leave is fun- 

damentally a leave with pay to perform 


cares about you.” 


O’Rourke talks about ‘Thornbirds’ 

The idea of a priest falling in love con- 
tinues to capture the imagination. Last 
March, ABC aired ‘“‘Thorn Birds,” a bit- 
tersweet love story of a priest’s devotion 
to the church and love of a woman. Faced 
with this choice, he chose to make no 
choice at all. 


‘Many priests experience a 
great deal of loneliness. Many 
cope well with it. A wife and 
family are great companions. 
Priests don’t have this and it 
makes it hard. | experienced 
loneliness and this is one of 
the reasons | fell in love. It’s 
a normal human desire.’ 

~ — William O’Rourke 


“T liked the show a lot. He should have 
made a decision. He would- have been 
more faithful to himself and the church 
if he had left and married her, since he 
kept the relationship alive. He stayed for 
ambition and that was the wrong reason. 
The show had a lot of truth in it,” 
O’Rourke says. 


‘Loneliness is a trial’ 

Loneliness is a trial priests contend 
with. 

“Many priests experience a great deal 
of loneliness. Many cope well with it. A 
wife and family are great companions. 
Priests don’t have this and it makes it 
hard. I experienced loneliness and this is 
one of the reasons I fell in love. It’s a nor- 
mal human desire,” he says. 

“Yes, I miss it a lot,” he says, taking 
on a pensive look. “I miss the role of be- 
ing a priest because it does a great deal 
of good. God calls you to it, just like a 
nurse or a teacher is called. I still have 
that call. I’m unfulfilled because I can’t 
do what I believe I’m good at because of 
a man-made regulation about celibacy. 
That’s too bad. I hope this will change in 
my lifetime. For now, I will keep ad- 
vocating as much as I can for a married 
priesthood.” 


PAUL BEVILACQUA, chairman, divi- 
sion of human services and health 
professions. — Fred Samia photo. 
a specific approved project. A prere- 
quisite is that the release from normal job 
responsibilities is necessary for the in- 
dividual to complete the project in a 
stated time frame. 

In higher education, sabbaticals are 
considered rewards to individuals in 
recognition for outstanding contributions 
to the college. Criteria for granting sab- 
baticals include that objectives of the 
leave contribute to the professional 
growth of the person on leave as well as 
assist the person in making contributions 
to the institution. 

To be eligible, a teacher must have com- 
pleted six years of continuous service to 
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Hopefully, we are all aware of what a 
community college is. But are we aware 
of what college community means? 

Generally speaking, a college communi- 
ty is a group of people attending school 
together, and considered as a whole, an 
entity. A community can also be said to 
be a group of people with common in- 
terests who are supportive of each other. 
Are we, the student body here at Nor- 
thern Essex, any of the above? 

NECC draws its students from a wide 
geographic area. Most have jobs to go to 
as soon as they complete their classes and 
leave campus. There are relatively few 
NECC students who do not work and 
have the leisure time one usually 
associates with college life. 

Granted, it is not like attending a col- 
lege or university and living on or near 
the campus. That particular type of 
school situation lends itself to a feeling 
of college community. 

There are no dormitories at our school, 
dormitories that students could wander 
through at night, visiting friends, stopp- 
ing for a beer, or just shooting the breeze. 
There are no ‘just-off-campus’ pubs or 
hang-outs where you might run into 
classmates with s¢hool ties and common 
interests. 


Gloria, a big 


Letter to editor: 

For three days we were warned to “‘bat- 
ten down the hatches.”’ I was sick of hear- 
ing about “Gloria” before she even came 
our way. 

People were frantic in the streets, 
supermarkets didn’t have an extra loaf of 
bread, people were telling stories of 
storms gone by, and chaos reigned. 
Schools closed, civic affairs were can- 
celled, and employees were sent home 
early. 

Enough is enough. We all realize the 
danger involved. Any being with ‘‘some’’ 
intelligence realized that precautions had 
to be taken — BUT — tv and radio broad- 


Rest easy, help 


Letter to editor: 

How many times have your classes 
been cut short because your son or 
daughter was tugging at your shirt? Is 
child care a problem for you? Being a 
single, working mother, who is also.a full 
time student, I truly understand the 
necessity of having a child care center 
right here at Northern Essex. 

Finding day care is definitely a major 
task these days. I checked several day 
care centers in the area before I found one 
to match my budget. One local day care 
center charged the outrageous price of 
$90 per week. 

Some centers, if you’re lucky enough to 
find one, will charge you on a sliding scale 
basis. This means they charge you accor- 
ding to your weekly or monthly income. 
After careful scrutiny, I chose the Mer- 
rimack Child Center. They do provide 
reliable and safe childcare on a sliding 
scale basis. And it only took me three 
months to find them. 


It’s something 


by Eric Johnson 

This isn’t a letter about the Police’s 
number one hit, nor is it a description of 
a human breathing. It’s something much 
worse. 

The number of students and faculty 
that smoke at NECC is utterly atrocious. 
Blame it on trend setting, sheer stupidi- 
ty, or total neglect of the human body. 
Everyone knows the irreversible and 
disastrous effects of smoking on your 
lungs (never mind your breath). Still peo- 
ple are lighting up everywhere. 

Walking through the front entrance of 
the liberal arts building for an 8 a.m. class 
is a lot like breathing near a house fire and 
receiving smoke inhalation. I ask myself, 
what does it take for this school’s smoke 
alarms to go off? It seems like students 
get to school early to see how many 
cigarettes they can smoke before class. 


College community? 


We pass in the hallways, see each other 
in the classrooms, Monday through Fri- 
day during the daylight hours only. Rare- 
ly do we congregate, as a group, after the 
sun goes down. - 

Transient nature does not promote 
school spirit 

The transient nature of a community 
college, and the work obligations of most 
of its students do not lend themselves any 
great amount of school ‘spirit’. This may 
well account for the sparse attendance at 
most school functions held during the 
evening hoirs. 

How frustrating it must be for those in- 
volved in theatre and dance productions 
to look out and see rows of empty seats 
after months and uncounted hours of 
rehearsal. 

There are many talented students here 


at Northern Essex. They spend endless <« 


hours in rehearsal, working toward the 
stage production that is its own reward, 
and often times the only reward. 

Those who work long, hard hours on 
school theatre productions’ need and 
deserve your time and attendance. Be a 
part of your college community. 


answer. 


bag of wind 


casts have the incredible ability to create 
unnecessary stress on all of us by broad- 
casting similar information continuously 
for three entire days. 

The most common sentiment was for 
Gloria to just come and get it over with. 
The seriousness of it should not be 
downplayed, but 72 non-stop hours of 
Gloria were outrageous. 

For another 72 non-stop hours after 
Gloria we heard about what she did or did 
not do. j 

Henri was a wimp, but Gloria was a big 
bag of wind. ; 

(Signed) 
Mary Ann Grabowski 


is on the way 


Students who are also parents need to 
know their children are safe and well 
taken care for, but most can not afford 
to go to school then work full time just 
to pay the day care so they can attend 
school. Its a vicious circle. 


Upon speaking to Judith Tye, who is 
head of the early childhood education 
department, and has been part of the 
faculty at Northern Essex since 1971, I 
learned that a new building will soon be 
gracing the Northern Essex campus here 
in Haverhill. 


Among the many new options that will 
be provided for the students will be the 
much needed center, high-tech offices and 
safe licensed child care will be part of this 
network. Students will be able to attend 
classes knowing their children are safe 
and nearby. So rest easy Moms and Dads, 
help is on the way. 

(Signed) 
Debra McDonald 


much worse 


I fail to comprehend the reason people 
continue to smoke even though they 
know they’re ruining their lungs. 

Studies have shown that when you’re 
in a room where alot of people are smok- 
ing, you're breathing just as much smoke 
as if you were smoking yourself. 


There has to be some type of ‘“‘give’’ as - 


far as smokers and non-smokers in this 
school, especially in the cafeteria. Either 
everyone is illiterate or those smoking 
signs are just there for the hell of it. 


We’re very sorry 


The Observer apologizes for its error in 
reporting Michael Finegold was recently 
promoted to professor. Finegold’s new 
rank is associate professor. 

The Creative Arts Series opened with 
a performance by Pianist Michael Kramer 
Sunday, Oct. 6, not Sept. 29 as reported. 
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THE LULL before the storm. 
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More about Gloria ... 


by Susan Eggleston 

When I remember Gloria, it’s not the 
strong winds, the uprooted trees, the loss 
of electricity nor the forced conversion to 
a camp style way of life that come to 
mind. 

What I do remember are two distinct 


observations. First was the doomsday’ 


presentation by the media suggesting to 
the public that surely conditions must be 
worse than they actually were. Second 
was a shocking attitude from a certain 
percentile of the population denoting a 
disappointment toward the lack of 
Gloria’s projected impact. 

I followed the network’s coverage of 


Gloria until mid-day when I lost my 


power. I noted one reporter clinging for 
dear life to a pole for security, yet there 
were people leisurely strolling along the 
beach. I wondered about this inconsisten- 
cy. Surely this must be a powerful hur- 
ricane. After all, Dr. Neil Frank, director 
of the National Hurricane Center in Cor- 
al Gables, Florida, had taped nearly a 
hundred television interviews in approx- 
imately 24 hours on Gloria. Also, the 
three major Boston news networks were 


pre-empting all regular scheduled pro- . 


gramming to dissect every morsel of in- 


formation regarding this ominous— 


catastrophe. 
As I kept watch in Lawrence for Gloria 
throughout her estimated time of arrival, 


I kept asking myself, ‘‘Where is she?’’ I 
just assumed our area had been fortunate 
in being spared from her wrath. 

It’s true, media coverage is of para- 
mount. importance in informing and 
preparing the public for any eminent 
threat. Consider the hurricane of 1938 
when we_- didn’t have the 
technology to caution and educate the 
population about its impending danger. 


Devastation took a terrible toll. And 
yes, it is better to over emphasize a poten- 
tially harmful situation. However, 
shouldn’t we have the right to expect a 
more realistic portrayal of the facts void 
of any unnecessary melodrama? 

It seems that as human beings we 
sometimes nurture a bad situation until 
we make it worse than it actually is. 


If our intention is to responsibly report 
the news, yet we extend the coverage 
beyond the point of reason, what future 
effect will this have on our young people? 
Will they believe our warnings should 
another calamity threaten us, will they 
trust our judgement, or, will they think 
we're just crying wolf again? 

Even though Gloria did claim some 
lives, cause some damage and certainly 
was an inconvenience and hardship to 
countless people, let’s not any of us regret 
the fact that she did not satisfy the ex- 
pectations of her spectators. 
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seniors are prisoners 


TOM ELLIS. — File photo. 
by Tom Ellis 

There is a hidden war going on right 
this very moment and it’s being maintain- 
ed by today’s generation because it’s a 
mandatory standard in our society. We, 
as members of our generation, are acting 
as prison guards working in prisons 
across the country. 

Pushed into emotional cell blocks 

Our senior citizens are prisoners 
because they are being deprived of their 
rights as citizens of this nation. As a 
result of this deprivation, the elderly are 
being pushed aside into an “‘emotional cell 
block” that makes them prisoners in their 


own country. Being prisoners of a hidden 
war, they feel unwanted by their loved 
ones and mistreated by the prison guards 
surrounding them. 

The prisoners tend to be frightened to 
leave their ‘‘emotional cell blocks” 
because they are prime targets of 
possibly being mugged, beaten or even 
raped. . 
Services inadequate 

The services that they receive are very 
inadequate because the prison guards feel 
that prisoners should not receive the best 
possible services. What’s interesting is 
that over one-third of the beds in the 
hospitals are used by the prisoners. It is 
stated by sociologists that most schools 
don’t have courses focusing on the il- 
Inesses of the elderly. Yet seniors are 
charged for treatments. 

Government “parole board” 

The government officials act as the im- 
aginary ‘‘parole board” that judges the 
prisoners and their services. The board 
has to understand the requests for parole 
that are being issued by the prisoners. 
These prisoners have committed no crime 
that threatens our society’s welfare. They 
helped to build this society. The society 
has committed the crimes for putting 
them into prison forcefully. 

The reason for putting them in prison 
is that it was based on not accepting 
them; therefore, it was easy for us to push 
them into the “emotional cell blocks.”’ 

Let us ask all prison guards and the 
parole board to set them free, for they are 
human -beings, not criminals--set them 
free! 
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Pub of the universe — when is a taxi not a taxi? 


Editor’s note:~ 

Glen Bergendahl is one of the Northern 
Essex students taking courses at Ealing 
College, London, this fall. Last spring’s 
associate editor, Bergendahl will now be 
acting as the Observer’s first foreign 
correspondent. 

Bergendahl is part of the International 
Study Abroad Program. 


by 
Glen Bergendahl 


‘‘Name please?” 
- “Bergendahl.”’ 

“Glen, is it?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Yes. You'll be staying with Mrs. 
Downey. Take this receipt and give it to 
the cab driver and you'll not be charged 
a fare. The college has already arranged 
a deal to pay for your transportation to 
your quarters. Enjoy your stay in 
England.” 

But not this cab. 

“Where to mate?”’ 


“West Ealing please — Dudley 
Gardens.” 

Then for ‘‘For Hire” light went off and 
the meter started running. Why would he 
need the meter if there was a pre-arranged 
deal? Better check it out. 

“Excuse me. I’m not being gharged for 
this am I?” 

“Of course youre being charged — I’m 
for hire!” 

“But I was told there would be no 
charge if I gave you the receipt.”’ 

“The only thing this receipt is good for 
is the exact address.” 

“Wait then — I’m getting out.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before I pac- 
ed all this bloody luggage?” 


The only thing missing — Rod Serling 

“Name please.” 

“Bergendahl.”’ 

“Glen, is it?” 

“Yes that’s right.”’ 

“Tt seems you have gotten every course 
you wanted except Spanish.”’ 

“But I was told Spanish wouldn’t be on 
my schedule yet because my level of pro- 
ficiency has not been determined.” 

“Oh, you’re right. I’m sorry. Yes, you 
have to go to the language department 
for an interview.”’ 

“Where might I find the language 
department?”’ 

“If you go through the double doors in 
the west wing and go down the flight of 


stairs, you can’t miss it. The language 
department is in the building across the 
parking lot. 

“Thank you.” 


“The young woman’s 
eyebrows furrowed and I 
began to realize a major 
project was in the making.’ 


A major project in the making 

“Excuse me.” 

“Yes, please?” 

“Could you tell me what floor the 
foreign language department is on?” 

“T’m sorry. You're in the wrong 
building. Foreign languages are located 
in the east building.” 

“Excuse me.”’ 

“Yes, please?” 

“Could you tell me where the foreign 
language department is located?” 

“‘Whom are you looking for?”’ 

“What room number?”’ 

“T was given none,” 

The young lady’s eyebrows furrowed 
and I began to realize a major project was 
in the making. 

“‘All I can suggest to you is go across 
the hall and see Joan. She is the secretary 
of the foreign language department.” 

Secretary of the foreign language 
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department? Sounds like progress. 

“Yes please — can I help you?” 

“Yes. I need to talk with a Spanish 
teacher.”’ 

“For what purpose?” 

“For the purpose of evaluation.”’ 

“You'll have to go to the central 
building — second floor.”’ 

“But I was told this was the foreign 
language department.”’ 

“It is — but that doesn’t include the of- 
fice of professors.”’ 

“Fine. Could you call one of them for 
the purpose of setting up an 
appointment?”’ 

“Tt doesn’t work that way here. I 
bloody well can’t keep tabs on every pro- 
fessor in the language department.”’ 

Yes, of course the door was locked and 
nobody was in the office. The thing to do 
was go get the necessary books and come 
back later — simple enough. 

Origin of the reading room 
“Excuse me.” 

“Yes please?”’ 

“Could you tell me where books are be- 
ing given out?” 

“Yes. You're in the right building but 
on the wrong floor — room 204 upstairs.”’ 

Room 204 turned out to be the men’s 
room. I didn’t bother to oper the door and 
check. Then again, the way things had 
been going maybe I should have. One 
never knows. 
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NECC students compete 
at pageant for the deaf 


by Ed Theriault 

Two of NECC’s hearing impaired 
students entered the Miss Deaf America 
Pageant last Saturday, Sept. 28, with 
seven other contestants at the Marriott 
Hotel in Newton. : 

Chery! Housepian, 20, is a second year 
student majoring in graphic arts. She is 
a native of Waltham. 

Her hobbies are basketball, volleyball, 
dancing, cheerleading, exercising and 
listening to the vibrations of punk music. 

At the pageant, she performed a 
dance/song sequence ‘‘Oh, Micki.” Even 
though she couldn’t hear the song, she 
could feel the vibrations. 

“T related to this song because I was 
acheerleader,’’ Cheryl says. She felt con- 
fident showing her talents in front of a 
large audience. 

“T am very happy that they have the 
Deaf Pageant because deaf and hearing 
girls shouldn’t compete together. I want 

to show hearing girls that deaf girls can 
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ANNA MATTA, participant in Miss 
Deaf American Pageant Sept. 28. 
— Jeff Jones photo. 


be someone too,” Chery] explains. 


She hopes that someday they willhave _ 


better institutes for training teachers of © 
the deaf because it will be easier for the 
deaf to understand teachers who are 
trained to sign. Cheryl didn’t win the ti- 
tle of Miss Deaf America, but she was 


proud to be a part of the pageant. 
Anna Matta dances in 


pageant competition 

The second contestant, Anna Matta, 
25, and a native of Gloucester, is now 
completing her third year at NECC. 

Her hobbies are traveling around the 
world, camping to relax and enjoying the 
environment. She chose dancing to the 
song “Missing You” for the talent con- 
test. She says, ‘‘Whether I won or not, I 
gained good esteem about myself which 
I consider very important.’’ Anna loved 
being involved in the Miss Deaf America 
Pageant. She hopes to see the event con- 
tinue to be a success. 

Matta’s dream is to enter Gallaudet 
College for the Deaf in Washington, D.C. 
to earn a degree in social work. She also 
wants to teach American Sign Language 
and deaf culture to hearing people who 
are willing to learn, and explain to anyone 
who’s curious why the deaf are not the 
same as hearing. 

She says, ‘‘Suppose two deaf people 
were in a house that caught on fire. I 
would like to tell the firemen and 
policemen to learn sign language because 
it is so important for deaf people.” 

Although she didn’t win, she felt it was 
definitely worth it to show her talent and 
ability. She says with a smile, ‘‘I will do 
it again next year, despite the month-long 
practice and the exhausting rehearsals.” 


This week’s “Brown Bag 
Friday”’ is on “Breaking 
Down the Second Biggest 
Barrier: Misinformation 
and Lack of Information”’ 
from 12:15 to 12:55 p.m. in 
the student center conjer- 
ence room. 


The O.S.D. 
“Brown Bag Fridays” 
Seminar Series 


- Every Friday in October & November 
12:15 to 12:55 p.m. 
Student Center Conference Room 
(F125, off the Tiled Lounge) 


Bring your lunch (“brown bag” or buy it upstairs first) 


Programs start at 12:15 SHARP! 


OCTOBER 4 
“Breaking Down the Biggest Barrier 
of All: Attitudes” — 2 award winning 
Hollywood films — lots of laughs, 
music, good feelings 


. OCTOBER 11 
“Breaking Down the Second Biggest 
Barrier: Misinformation and Lack of 


information’? — Rubin Russell, 
Director, N.E.C.C. Office for Students 
with Disabilities 


OCTOBER 18 
“Learning Disabilities: Okay, What 
Are They? — Jan Scheerer, Learning 
Disabilities Counselor, N.E.C.C. 
Academic Support Center 


OCTOBER 25 

“A Brief Introduction to Conversa- 
tional’ Sign Language: Learn a few 
signs and have some fun,” Part I — 
Sherri Anderson, C.S.C. Interpreter, 
N.E.C.C. Office for Students with 
Disabilities and former coordinator for 
N.E.C.C. Interpreter Training 
Program 


*Notetakers, 


NOVEMBER 1 
‘Fun Ways to Handle Stress” — 
Shelley D. Leavitt, Counseling Intern, 
N.E.C.C. Student Health Services 


NOVEMBER 8 


“How to Take Better Class Notes, for . 


Yourself or Others” — Linda Comeau, 
Counselor and Coordinator of 
N.E.C.C. Office for 
Students with Disabilities 


NOVEMBER 15 
“A Brief Introduction to Conversa- 
tional Sign Language: Learn a few 
signs and have some fun,” Part I 
(need not have come to Part I) — 
Sherri Anderson, (See Oct. 25.) 


NOVEMBER 22 

“The New Move Toward Independent 
Living” — Diane C. Mele, Coordinator 
of Services to the Deaf Community 
and other staff of the Northeast 
Independent Living Program, 
Lawrence, MA and N.E.C.C. campus 
office 


CHERYL HOUSEPIAN, contestant at pageant at Marriott Hotel, Newton. 
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Samaritans need volunteers 


Have you ever thought about how you 
could make a unique contribution to the 
lives of others? 

The Samaritans of the Merrimack 
Valley are interviewing volunteers for 
training in suicide prevention. Men and 
women 20 or older are presently being in- 
terviewed for the next training course 
which meets for six consecutive Wednes- 
day evenings from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
beginning Sept. 18 at The Samaritans, 55 
Jackson St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Volunteers are not required to have 
special knowledge or previous experience. 
The training prepares new Samaritans to 
handle calls concerning suicide, depres- 


sion, grief, sexual anxieties, alcoholism, 


drug abuse and medical emergencies. 


A suicidal person needs someone who 
will listen to him, without being 
judgemental or offering advice, according 
to Diane Blake, director. 

Following satisfactory completion of 
the training course, Samaritan volunteers 
give five hours a week t@ provide con- 
tinuous round-the-clock support to those 
who are suicidal, lonely or depressed. You 
are urged to call for an interview and to 
get more information about becoming a 
volunteer by calling 688-6607 in 
Lawrence, 452-6773, and 372-7200 in 
Haverhill. 


Mele heads independent living 


by Donna Peglow 

Diana Mele is the coordinator of the 
North East Independent Living Program, 
Inc. at NECC. 

She received her associate’s degree in 
deafness communications at Northern 
Essex in 1980. She earned her bachelor 
of arts degree in psychology from Flagler 
College, St. Augustine, Florida, earlier 
this year and has been certified by the Na- 


_ tional Registry of Interpreters for the 


Deaf. 

Mele first worked as behavioral coor- 
dinator for the Haverhill-Newburyport 
Human Services. The program’s objec- 
tive was deinstitutionalization of the 
severely mentally retarded. She also serv- 
ed here as the residential coordinator for 
mentally retarded and hearing impaired 


| adults. Her duties included counseling, 


distributing medicine, and teaching dai- 


~ ly living skills. 


House parent at Perkins School 
In 1982 Mele worked as a house parent 


at the Perkins school for the Blind, 
' Watertown. She was involved in pro- 


grams educating ‘deaf and blind 
teenagers, enabling them to develop skills 
of daily living. She was also involved in 
teaching grammatical rules and 
vocabulary at Perkins. ny 

Being employed at NECC is not a first 
for Mele. In 1983 she worked as an inter- 
preter as well as an assistant in support 
services for the deaf. She was employed 
for the next several years at the Florida 
School for the Deaf and Blind in the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Department. She 
was also a free-lance interpreter, serving 
the St. Augustine community. 

The Northeast Independent Living 
Program is under the direction of Charles 
Carr and is supervised by Susan 
Halloran. - 


Counseling a priority 

One of the priorities of the program is 
to counsel the hearing impaired regarding 
any problems that might arise with dif- 
ferent agencies. ‘‘It works much the same 
way that a lawyer counsels his client,” 
said Mele. ‘“‘We will advocate with the 
students in various ways while working 
toward their own independence,’’ she 
says. 

The program offers services such as 
housing referral. Mele explains, ‘“‘We 
don’t find housing for the students. In- 
stead we instruct them how to find their 
own by themselves.” 

Training in various skills, awareness of 
legal rights and money management are 
important parts of the program. 

Students are instructed on the use of 
the TDD Telecom device. This is a device 
designed for the deaf that enables them 
use of telephone equipment. It operates 
like a computer. The student punches the 
message on the keyboard and it appears 
on a screen at the other end. 

In the near future, the program will be 
offering workshops for the students. 
Scheduled topics are sex education, career 
planning and legal rights. 

The program hopes to achieve two main 
objectives. First, comes skill training of 
individual needs. Though the students are 
all hearing impaired, they are individuals, 
with different needs to be met. Second, 
advocacy has the goal that the student 
will attain-the ability to advocate for 
himself. 

These are all important goals, but “‘the 
ultimate goal,’’ Mele says, “‘is for hearing 
imparied people to be able to fully par- 
ticipate in the community.” 

With dedicated personnel like Diana 
Mele,‘‘the sound of silence” won’t keep 
ba impaired from reaching their 
goals. 


Campus news 


Selling the institution 
Wendy Shaffer’s sales pitch brings NECC big money 


~ 


by Glen Bergendahl 

It is the best restaurant during the 
Saturday night dinner rush. Or it is the 
night before your final exams in anatomy, 
algebra and bio-chemistry. Better still, 
the trip abroad is one week away and you 
have yet to get a passport and make 
airline reservations — never mind the last 
minute shopping. 

In truth, it is the development office 
here at Northern Essex where the full 
meaning of chaotic regularly comes to 
light. Wendy Shaffer, director of develop- 
ment, explains, “It is not unusual for all 
the lights to be on past midnight in our 
offices. Nor is it unusual for us to be here 
weekends.” 

: Selling the institution 

As the director of the development of- 
fice, Shaffer is primarily responsible for 
acquiring monies from private businesses 
and industries to help fund specialized 
programs at the college. Shaffer also 
works in cooperation with the director of 
public information on institutional 
marketing strategies. “It’s a combination 
of updating the alumni file and develop- 
ing a plan to sell the institution. 

“‘When I came to Northern Essex in 
1982, the job was less complex — we were 
dealing basically with federal money. 
Now we do more than that and I am 
dependent on people within the institu- 
tion to develop grant proposals because 
they are specialists in certain fields,” 
Shaffer notes. 

“T don’t write every grant. Some of the 
proposals are so perfect they need a 
limited amount of polishing up. Often, my 
job is just to fit the contents of the pro- 
posal within specific guidelines.” 

Friend raising 
before fund raising 

Recent statistics show community col- 
leges are getting .01 percent of all private 
donations around the country. Shaffer 
comments, ““We must do friend raising 
before fund raising. Community colleges 
as a general rule do not have a history of 
getting funds from private institutions. 

“There is a tendency to give money to 
the best risks. Harvard is a good risk — 
therefore they have no need for friend 
raising. When Northern Essex ap- 
proaches a private institution for funds, 
there is a necessity to develop a cultiva- 
tion between the college and business 
because not everyone is familiar with 
Northern Essex, but nobody has to be 
told where Harvard is.” 

Since Shaffer’s arrival, Northern Essex 
has increased the amount of grant money 
taken in every year. In 1983, the school 
took in $1.2 million in grants. In 1984, 
that number increased to $1.3 million. So 
far this year, $900,000 in grant money 
has come into the college and there are 
still a number of proposals which have 
been funded, but award letters have yet 
to come in. 

A progressive field 
Shaffer began working in the communi- 
ty college system in 1978 and at the time, 
not all the 15 community colleges had a 
director of development. “It is not anew 


WENDY SHAFFER, director of development. 


concept with four-year institutions to 
have someone responsible for grant 
monies, but when I started, not all com- 
munity colleges had this position. Grants 
were still written, they were just not cen- 
tralized,” Shaffer says. 

Besides attempting to sell the college 
to private institutions to develop grants, 
Northern Essex is also concentrating on 
getting more people within the institution 
involved. “We are encouraging off- 
campus travel workshops revolving 
around fund raising,’ Shaffer says. 

A team effort 

While this may all sound comparable to 
a 9 to 5 job (and often it is), circumstances 
at time dictate otherwise. Proposals are 
always of the encyclopedic nature and 
rarely consist of less than 70 pages. This 
past week, Shaffer wrote two proposals 
and negotiated the terms of another. In 
her spare time, she also met with two peo- 
ple with ideas for new grants. Shaffer em- 
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NACUBO 
‘demonstrating a substantial cost savings 


— File photo. 


phasizes, ‘Something like this just does 
not come off unless there is a team effort. 
Mary Wilson has been known to puil all- 
nighters here. 

“It’s important to have a supervisor 
like Mary who is committed to your 
work.”’ As assistant to the president, 
Wilson functioned as the primary grant 
writer before Shaffer’s arrival. 

Continuing with the team theme, Shaf- 
fer says, “Bobbie Grover is the type of 
person I can leave a written proposal with 
and know she will understand all my ar- 
rows and white-outs. It’s important that 
all proposals are done in a neat and order- 
ly fashion — as important as the proposal 
itself. If Bobbie is busy, I know Olga (Car- 
roll) or Rose (Paolino) will chip in to get 
done whatever has to be done. 

“The government does not extend 
deadines. If a proposal is submitted late, 
it simply gets thrown in the wastebasket. 
We will do whatever necessary to get a 
proposal out on time even if it means 
working weekends or staying past 


midnight.” 
NACUBO HOP. 

Shaffer speaks of the $1,000 cash 
award granted to Northern Essex by the 
National Association of College and 
University Business Offices, better 
known as NACUBO. In collaboration 
with the United States Steel Foundation, 
awards colleges for 


in any area of the college’s choosing. The 
awards vary — ranging from a high of 
$10,000 to a low of $100. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administration, 
initiated the idea of instituting 
Housekeeping Operations Program or 
HOP. Sanitation Systems incorporated 
was hired by the college to assess levels 
of cleanliness around campus. State of the 
art cleaning equipment was then purchas- 
ed and the maintenance staff was taught 
how to use it by Sanitation Systems. 
While a large initial investment was re- 
quired, the college saved $64,000 in 1984. 

Shaffer explains, ““By investing in 
cleaning equipment, we saved money that 
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would be spent to pay the salaries of four 
more people. Since the NACUBO award, 
I also think the morale of the 
maintenance staff has gone up. They cer- 
tainly have something to be proud of.” 
Northern Essex was the only communi- 
ty college in the country to receive a 
$1,000 award.“ 

Shaffer hopes for funding for video 

i discs 

The proposal that excites Shaffer the 
most is one which did not get funded this 
year — The Annenburg Visuals. The pro- 
ject involves making video disks for the 
teaching of sign language to emergency 
personnel, including policemen, firemen 
and hospital emergency room staff. 

“Because video discs can be duplicated, 
this proposal will have implications 
nation-wide. I guarantee someone will 
fund this project someday,”’ Shaffer com- 
ments. Credit for this project also goes 
to Al Foucault, Bill Huston and David 
Kelley. 

The Bay State Skills Paralegal Pro- 
gram looks to have a bright future as Nor- 
thern Essex has been asked to re-submit 
their proposal for the second year. Since 
Bay State Skills contacted Northern 
Essex about re-submission, Shaffer feels 
funding for the program is pre-disposed. 
Bay State Skills is a corporation which 
defines itself as “A financial catalyst link- 
ing industry and education.’’ The monies 
awarded by Bay State Skills are allocated 
by the state legislature. 

A cooperative venture 

This year Northern Essex is working to 
make the program even stronger by at- 
tempting to join Bay State Skills with 
Vocational Education. Voc. Ed., also 
known as the division of occupational 
education, consists of federal dollars 
rather than state. 

Usha Sellers and Heather Peterson- 
Knott did a great deal of work in getting 
this concept off the ground. In order for 
Bay State Skills or Voc. Ed. to award 
monies, a law firm must match the offer. 
The firm may donate law books, send a 
lawyer to lecture, or offer tours of their 
law offices. 

Shaffer says, “The paralegal program 
develops good work habits because the 


students are set up with internships. 

“When I came to Northern 
Essex in 1982, the job was 
less complex — we were 
dealing basically with 
federal money. Now we do 


more than that ... 
— Wendy Shaffer 


In coordination with the Area Health 


Education Center in Lowell, Northern 
Essex has instituted a career ladder for 
licensed practical nurses. The program 
gives LPN’s an opportunity to upgrade 
their status to that of an RN by taking 
night courses at area hospitals as well as 
the college itself. In some cases, medical 
equipment has been donated to the pro- 
gram by hospitals. 

“We have also submitted a video career 
exploration series to the federal govern- 
ment in connection with the nursing pro- 
gram. Mel Silberberg and Dick 
McLaughlin were responsible for putting 
that proposal together,” Shaffer says. 

Attention to detail vital 

The grant proposals here do not begin 
to scratch the surface of what is acutally 
involved in the development office. There 
are several more proposals which have 
been funded and literally hundreds more 
which have been never been funded but 
someday may. 

In summarizing her duties, Shaffer 


says, ““You don’t go to college to major . 


in development. It is a combination of 
many things. First you have to be able 
to write, edit and proof read. Public rela- 
tions is another major part of the job. You 
have to be diplomatic when you deal with 
external agencies. A strong attention to 
detail is vital and because this office in- 
teracts with so many other offices in the 
building, you have to like people.” — 
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A Northern Essex graduate success story 


by Gloria L. Buckley 

Ability, and strength of character, best 
describe Virginia (Archibald) Salem, an 
alumna who evolved from a young 
undergrad at Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College to become a successful career 
woman — owning her own business. 
“Ginny,’’ who comes from Lowell, is the 
youngest in a family of five, and has pro- 
ven herself in the business world. 


She was ad manager for Observer 

NECC’s campus newspaper was for- 
tunate to have had Ginny working as the 
business and advertising manager before 
she received her degree from Northern 
Essex in 1976. She brought skill and in- 
tegrity as well as a pleasant disposition 
to the newspaper office, and her energy 
and skills are still remembered today. 
Ginny is a petite, attractive woman with 
an unassuming air; but her dainty ap- 
pearance belies her exuberance and zest 
when she speaks of her own business’ 
enterprise. She is a consultant providing 
local businesses with the “telemarketing” 
concept of ‘‘selling.”’ 

At NECC she enjoyed the task of 
advertisfng solicitation for the Observer, 
creating a new dimension for the campus 
paper in obtaining ads. When asked about 
this success, she said “‘I was able to con- 
vince local businesses that students really 
do read the Observer and read their ads.”’ 

Ginny was convinced she wanted to 
make a contribution with her time and 
energy at Northern Essex since she was 
“inspired” by her instructor, Betty Ar- 
nold. (‘I was impressed with her teaching 
methods.’’) 


Gets degree at Lowell, joins 
Compugraphic 

Advanced studies at Lowell Universi- 
ty in 1978 earned a degree for Ginny of 
bachelor of science and business ad- 
ministration, with a concentration in 
marketing. While at Lowell, Ginny made 
a significant contribution to the Society 
for the Advancement of Management in 
efforts to expand ‘‘Career Day.” 

After receiving her degree, Ginny 
sought and obtained employment with 
Compugraphic. She feels the knowledge 
she gained from work at NECC’s 
newspaper office provided her with ad- 
vantages over other candidates for the 
job. “I was able to discuss the machines’ 
capabilities since I had received ‘hands- 
on’ training. 

Her work at Compugraphic consisted 
primarily of selling service contracts for 


VIRGINIA (ARCHIBALD) SALEM, 1976 NECC graduate. — Gloria Buckley photo. 


phototypesetting equipment. It was for 
this work in 1979 that she received the 
classification of “#1 Sales Represen- 
tative.’’ How was she able to do this? “... 
I always sold what I had set out to sell 
— aspecific product in a specified time.” 
Ginny’s achievements were many, and so 
were the awards. She repeatedly receiv- 
ed a catalog of gifts to choose from, and 
was able to fill her home with many useful 
items including a freezer and microwave 
oven. 
_ Moves to Maine branch 

An advancement in position for Ginny 
required a move to the company plant in 
Maine, where she continued to receive 
recognition for her sales achievements. 
Her work selling service contracts prov- 
ed a good foundation for her promotion. 
In Maine she sold the company’s typeset- 
ting equipment, and listed many printing 
businesses as well as schools among her 
customers. 

Among the many awards she received 
while in Maine is an unusual plaque of ar- 
tistically designed letters. The letters, 
which are a mirror image of her name, are 
carved in wood in multiple type styles. 

Marries, settles in Tewksbury 


Ginny didn’t have time to be lonely 
while working in Maine. A former Lowell 
University associate, Dan Salem, visited 
her often. However, carrying on a 
romance from a distance was difficult for 
Dan, and after much persuasion he even- 
tually convinced Ginny to return to this 
area and marry him. 

Dan is an accountant working for the 
Defense Contract Audit Agency of the 
federal government. Together Dan and 
Ginny have fulfilled a dream in owning 
their own home, and are happily settled 
in Tewksbury. Their home is a handsome 
colonial with its own park-like setting. 

They enjoy the many tasks of home 
ownership in addition to their hobbies. 
Time off from work is spent on aerobic ex- 
ercising, racquetball, hiking, and taking 
short trips together. 

A new job 

On returning to the area from Maine, 
Ginny joined the firm of. Andover 
Medical, Inc. It was a ‘‘square one” begin- 
ning, since Ginny was faced with only a 
desk and telephone. She called on all the 
resources with which she is so well equip- 
ped and once again proved her expertise. 
She handled plans, forecasts, the budget. 


She was required to ‘‘come up”’ with ob- 
jectives, recruit personnel, hire and train. 
While with Andover Medical she receiv- 
ed advanced training at AT&T. It was 
then that she realized she already had the 
specialized knowledge needed to form her 
own company. 

Ginny made an investment of much of 
herself with Andover Medical, but an end. 
of this phase of her life and a new begin- 
ning was about to take place. She took a 
leave of absence to become a mother. 

Combines motherhood with career 

Perhaps at that time an ‘‘old fashion- 
ed”’ quality surfaced in Ginny, and she 
decided it was more important to be at 
home and on hand when baby Brian learn- 
ed to speak, to stand and to make his own 
new discoveries. Ginny explained “‘. . . He 
will only learn to walk once.”’ She elected 
not to return to Andover Medical. 

Ginny found she needed to satisfy her 
business instincts however, and before 
very long she decided it was time to go’ 
in business for herself. 

In explaining the need for her services, 
she explains, “‘. . . it’s essential for a com- 
pany to ‘qualify an account.’ ’’ When a 
sales representative is faced with an in- 
terested customer, one who has been pre- 
qualified through the telemarketing 
technique, it gives the sales represen- 
tative a distinct advantage over his 
competitors. 

Ginny makes a custom-designed pro- 
posal specified to the individual com- 
pany’s need, usually for a company’s vice 
president of their marketing department, 
and on acceptance she conducts seminars 
to teach the process. She also offers help 
in areas of company compensation, incen- 
tive programs, and training, and has 
desighed her own training manual. 

The seminars last a day and a half for 
pre-selected employees. Ginny says, “ 
it’s a long day for me since I must be at 
a high peak and excited throughout the 
seminar — in order to excite others. No 
one falls asleep at these seminars.’ I 
could understand why, as Ginny excited- 
ly began speaking in a showmanship 
manner to get her point across. 

In order to more easily blend the two 
occupations, her office is in her home. Her 
business, “Telemarketing Know How” is 
a good attest to her well-organized and 
ambitious nature. 

At an early age, Ginny has fulfilled 
what most American women dream of — 
marriage and family, owning a home, and 
blending responsibilities with a successful 
career. Ginny is grateful to Northern 
Essex for helping her make it all happen. 


In Memoriam 


In March of last year many of us saw 
Connie Van Ess in performance with 
Theresa Linnehan celebrate International 
Women’s Day. These two performers 
repeatedly transformed themselves into 
women whose names were familiar and 
unfamiliar to us from history. It is with 
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a sense of loss that we announce Connie 
Van Ess’s passing. 

Linda Kraus will be accepting contribu- 
tions from NECC people for the Diabetes 
Society of Greater Boston, 1330 Beacon 
Street, Brookline, MA, 02146, in memory 
of Connie Van Ess. You may reach Lin- 
da Kraus in her office, room C345, exten- 
sion 224 or by leaving a message with the 
secretary on extension 255. 


467 South Broadway 
Salem, NH 03079 
TEL: (603) 893-9732 


Cooks’ Concern 


For Quality Gourmet Cookware & Instruction 


Additional 10% discount W/NECC I.D. 
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Fashion show planned 


‘’he women of Northern Essex are plan- 
ning a fashion show benefit Wednesday, 
Oct. 9 at 7 p.m. at Haverhill Country 
Club. Sponsored by the Soroptomist 
Club, the show is to benefit the Women’s 
Resource Center, Haverhill. , 

Those wanting to help fund the hotline 
for battered women are urged to par- 
ticipate. Tickets are $8. Refreshments are 
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* MONTREAL WEEK-END 


NOV. 9, 10, 11, 1985 


included. Tickets are available from Mary 
Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs. 
Brown bag it Oct. 16 

A brown bag lunch is set for Wednes- 
day, Oct. 16 from noon to 1:30 p.m. in the 
private dining room at the student center. 
There will be chance to share information 
about conferences, and workshops. 

For more information, contact Priscilla 
Bellairs, ext. 222 or Mary Jane Gillespie, 
ext 245. 
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GUARANTEED THE LOWEST PRICE ON CAMPUS!!! 
Amd. PACKAGE *$69.00 (all taxes, tips & services included) 


R.T. tansportation on temperature controlled motor coach 
@ 3 days, 2 nights at first class hotel 
15 minutes from downtown-Hotel Dorval 


Indoor swimming pool 
Campus departures available 


Free hourly transportation from hotel to downtown during your stay 


Welcome party at Olde Munic Restaurant 


DRINKING AGE 18 — NIGHTCLUBS OPEN 'TIL 3 A.M. 
NO PERSONAL CHECKS PLEASE! 
ee PACKAGE *79.00 (all taxes, tips & services included) 


R.T. transportation on temperature controlled motor coach 


a 


@ 3 days, 2 nights at hotel directly downtown Ramada Inn, 
Hotel Sherbourg or similar first class hotel 


@ Indoor swiming pool 
@ Campus departures available 


@ Welcome party at Olde Munich Restaurant 
To make Reservation, simply send your name and phone number, address name of 
school, along with $20. deposit. Deposit non-refundable. 
Town Tours & Travel 
482 Main St., Malden, MA 02148 


(617) 321-3993 
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FIRST PLACE WINNER in contest. Original picture is in color. 


— Donna Geagon. 


English teachers climb mountains in Japan 


by Kerrie Despres 

English teachers Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy and Cathy Sanderson, who 
have traveled and climbed mountains 
together at home and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, changed direction last summer 
and went to Japan. 


Asked why they chose to go there, 
Hope-McCarthy says, ‘‘to walk through 
a different country and climb moun- 
tains.’’ Sanderson was interested in see- 
ing Japan’s “ancient and rich culture.” 

In Japan they were with a group of 


seven others and guide. They climbed 
many small snowtopped mountains using 
an ice pick as a means of keeping their 
balance. Going down, they used the pick 
to slow the descent. A few of the moun- 
tains were volcanic. But they say there 
were safe because “the weather condi- 
tions were right.” 

They went backpacking and stayed at 
various inns, concentrating on the coun- 
try for about six days. 

Also visiting the cities, they managed 
in the subways by pointing out on a 
schedule where they wished to go and get- 


Many thanks from Ferrantes 


The family of Josephine Fer- 
rante expresses its deepest 
gratitude to the thoughtful and 
generous people of the 
Northern Essex college com- 
munity at the time of Mrs. 
Ferrante’s death. The calls, at- 
tendance at the funeral at St. 


Computer workshops begin Oct. 9 


June Fontes, coordinator of the 
academic computer laboratories, will pre- 
sent a series of modular computer 
workshops designed to introduce the use 
of microcomputers and use of software in 
word processing, data base, and elec- 
tronic spread sheets. 

The series is sponsored by the Office of 


George’s Church in Haverhill, 
flowers and cards and money 
donations are much appre- 
ciated. 

Mrs. Ferrante, mother of 
Phyllis Ballou, secretary at 
Northern Essex, was killed by 
a hit and run driver as she was 
on her way to work Sept. 23. 


Staff Development. 

Those with no previous experience with 
microcomputers must register for the 
first module which offers an introduction 
Wednesday, Oct. 9 at noon or Thursday, 
Oct. 10. At the last meeting Dec. 11 a 
review session will help tie together what 
has been learned. 


Mr. Mike's 


Restaurant and Contemporary 


Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches served 


in our lounge ’til midnight 


NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 


ting a Japanese native to write down the 


right train number. 


Sanderson and Hope-McCarthy say the 
language was extremely difficult to 
understand. They came to be able to 
recognize some Japanese characters such 
as exit and entrance signs. Some of the 
Japanese did speak English and were 
very helpful. 


Asked what intrigued them most, they 
said they were amazed at the way the 
Japanese manage with so little space. 
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Front-wheel Drive Front-wheel Drive 
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1980 VOLKSWAGEN 
Hatchback, Automatic 
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1982 DODGE OMNI 
Hatchback, Automatic 
#U01370 


1979 DODGE PICKUP 1981 PLYMOUTH TC3 
Automatic, V8318 Hatchback, Automatic 
#UOI1345 #UOLS41 


on these models. 


See your salesman for details. 
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CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 


Route 125, Plaistow, N.H. 


nly three miles north of Route 495 overpass 


YES, WE’RE OPEN SUNDAYS 


“Your full sales & service Chrysler-Plymouth dealer since 1938” 


YOU CAN’T BUY A CLEAN, 


LATE MODEL FULLY 
RECONDITIONED AUTOMOBILE 


FOR UNDER $3,000? 
Vehicles from $100.00 to $3,000.00 


TE 


12-month, 12,000 mile protection plan available 


EXPANDED PARTS & SERVICE DEP. 


5 YEAR, 50,000 MILE PROTECT!GN PLAN 
‘ON ALL NEW DOMESTIC VEHICLES. 


~ WE NOW OFFER DAILY. RENTALS i 


Geagon wins 
first annual 
photo contest 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Donna Geagon, media coordinator, is 
the first winner of the Annual NECC 
Photography Contest. Her slide of an ear- 
ly morning snow at Northern Essex won 
her a 35mm SLR camera. 

The contest, the first of its kind on cam- 
pus, was open to all NECC students (both 
day and evening divisions, credit and non- 
credit), faculty and staff to visually 
celebrate their college. 

The entries had to be black and white, 
color photos or transparencies of the col- 
lege, its extensions, students, faculties or 

activities relating to its career programs. 

Photographs were judged on originali- 
ty, composition, print quality and human 


_ interest by a panel of NECC faculty, staff 


and local newspaper editors and 
photographers. The final decision was 
made by President John R. Dimitry. 

For the past eight years Geagon has 
been a photography buff. She first 
became interested in photography while 
a student at Bristol Community College 
where she eventually taught photography 
classes. She now has her own dark room 
where she develops her own black and 
white and color photos and enjoys her 
unofficial duty as campus photographer. 

Geagon is proud of the new college 
catalogue which has just been published 
with 99 percent of the photographs done 
by her, and the first NECC catalogue to 
have all color photos. 

A career as a professional photographer 
is out of the question for Geagon. She 
would like to pursue photography in 
greater depths for her own artistic enjoy- 
ment and not to say ‘‘Cheese”’ to a wed- 
ding party. 


Tel. 382-9286 
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Campus news 


Rincon H ispano 


by Prof. Donald Conway 
Piropos Y Requiebros solita? 
Un piropo es una flor que se ofrece a la 


bonito? -o- a donde va la paloma tan 


Al llegar una dama a un lugar en donde 


mujer. 

Al presentar estos piropos quier que 
sean muy variados para que sirvan para 
toda ocasion. 

Entre ellos encontrara usted desde la 
simple cortesia para su senora, a quien 
debemos respetar, hasts algunos 
picarescos, pero todos muy correctos. No 
se encontrara requiebros ofensivos ya que 
estos deben ser de buen gusto. No olivide 
Ud. que se trata de agradar a las mujeres, 
y que las palabras que les decimos cuan- 
do pasan deben ser bonitas, finas, nunca 
groseras. El] piropo debe ser dicho sin 
miedo, y con galanteria. 

Podemos decirles piropos a sus ojos, a 
sus pies, a su manera de caminar, a su 
cuerpo, hermosura, etc., perp insisto, lo 
principal es que sean de gusto. 

Los requiebros no se dicen solo cuando 
pasa una mujer. Tambien se pueden usar 
en otros momentos. Por ejemplo, si usted 
encuentra en la calle a una mujer a quien 
conoce, no diga “buenos dias, buenas 
tardes’ etc. Exclame: adonde va lo 


usted este, puede decir: Cuando usted 
llega, se adorna este lugar. 

Y ahora, bien. Cuando usted vea a una 
mujer que le perturbe, echele una flor. 


e Vaya nena. Hace mas estragos que la 
bomba atomica. 

e Que gran artuitecto fue tu padre! 

e Si me dice que si, estoy capaz de en- 
contrar trabajo. 

¢ Usted tan buena y yo sin dientes. 


¢ Mirame a los ojos morena, que quiero 
ver el cielo. 

e Cuando usted sale a la celle, es 
primavera. 

e Me gusta usted mas que el gordo de 
la loteria. 

e Por usted seria capaz de tener suegra. 

e Cuando usted respira, se perfuma la 
calle. 

e Tienes los ojos tan grandes como los 
pies. 

e Vaya con Dios, senora, y deje que su 
hija vaya conmigo. 


Under terms of the 1983-1985 
Massachusetts Community College Coun- 
cil/Massachusetts Teachers Association 
Collective Bargaining Agreement, a pro- 


Educational monies awarded 


Fifty-six Northern Essex Community 
College faculty and professional staff 
members used money from a special fund 
to buy computers, attend conferences, 
travel abroad, and buy extra classroom 


materials. 


The purpose is to enable unit members 
to improve teaching, develop professional 
skills, or provide updated classroom 


Prior to receiving money from the pro- 


fessional development/educational needs 


this year. 


funds, unit members submitted a pro- 
posal to the committee on professional 
development which was chosen earlier 


fessional development fund of $66,175 
was available to pay for activities during 


The committee was comprised of three 
unit members appointed by Union Presi- 
dent Joe Rizzo and two persons ap- 
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pointed by College President John 
Dimitry. 

All requests were reviewed to insure 
compliance with the MCCC/MTA Collec- 
tive Bargaining Agreement. Members of 
the committee were Charles Adie, James 
Bradley, Norman Landry, Selma Singer, 
and Olga Williams. 

Awards ranged from $150 to $2,508 
with 52 proposals (90 percent) receiving 
full funding and five proposals (10 per- 
cent) receiving partial funding. Unit 
members receiving awards follow: 


‘The purpose is to enable unit 


members to improve teaching, . 


develop professional skills, or 
provide updated classroom 
materials.’ 


Charles Adie, computer hardware and 


software; Jack Aronson, travel to the 
Holy Land; Elizabeth Arnold, equipment 
for use by journalism students; George 
Bailey, travel to East and Southeast 
Asia; Wynne Bascom, computer soft- 
ware; Priscilla Bellairs, attendance at con- 
ferences for women’s studies and 
typewriter; James Bradley, VCR and 
monitor; Eric Branscomb, attendance at 
writing and communication conferences; 
James Brown, printer and monitor; Ed- 
ward Deschuytner, Apple II graphics 
tablet; Sandra DeVellis, post-graduate 
course; Mary DiGiovanni, attendance at 
mental health conferences; Walter 
Drescher, computer and hardware. 
Angela Figueroa, attendance at con- 
ference on business education; James 
Fisk, computer printer; Peter Flynn, com- 
puter; Sandra Fotinos, international con- 
ference for English as a Second 
Language; Faith Flythe, studies in Scot- 
tish culture in Edinburgh; June Fontes, 
human resources planning course; Alan 
Foucault, Apple II microcomputer; 


Kathleen Gallagher, post graduate course 
in high education administration; John 
Guarino, materials-journals, books, 
microfilmed documents, etc., on papal 
history. 

Thelma Halberstadt, educational 
materials used for E.Ed. studies; Mary 
Harada, travel to Japan, China; Marshall 
Hess, travel to Olympic games; Ruth 
Hooten, computer; Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, national women’s studies; 
Sandra Kauffman, transcribers; Maureen 


Kelly, computer; Dennis Kepner, com- 
puter hardware; Helen Kinniery, con- 


ference for national network of business 


women; Francis Leary, Apple II com- 
puter; Peter McCarthy, computer with 
monitor, printer; Patricia McDermott, 
fourth European conference on reading, 
Dublin, Ireland; Gerard Morin, atten- 
dance at institute for microcomputers; 
Rochelle Newman, services needed in 
writing of book entitled ‘“The Golden 
Relationship: Art, Math, and Nature.” 

Donald Pailes, computer equipment; 
Robert Paul, attachment for micrcom- 
puter; Michael Pelletier, microfaye 
camera and digitizer; M. J. Pernaa, 
management development program; 
Catherine Pirri, computer; Allan Pollock, 
microcomputer system; Jean Poth, Apple 
II computer, printer, monitor; Margaret 
Raney, attendance at conference of 
Eastern business convention; Abbott 
Rice, IBM electric typewriter. 

Joseph Rizzo, Apple II computer and 


software; Rubin Russell, conference for 
handicapped students; John Sabbagh, 
electronic typewriter; Catherine Sander- 
son, attendance at seminar on technical 
writing; Selma Singer, educational 
materials used for doctoral study; Paula 
Strangie, travel to England to study 
hospice movement; Patricia Taglianetti, 
graduate studies; Dolores Thompson, 
conference on state of the art of business 
equipment; Elizabeth Wilcoxson, travel 
to Brussels to study role of Soviet Union 
in World Council of Churches; Eugene 
Winter, fourth European conference on 
reading, Dublin, Ireland, and William 


Wright, VCR. 


the 1983-1984 academic years. 
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PUB: 
DENNIS 


56 Plaistow Rd 
(RTE 125 Haverhill, MA) 


WHILE YOU EARN! 


Fotomat has opportunities for you to help pay 
those high bills for your education AND during “off” 
time, allow you to fit in some studying! 


Our stores are local and hours are excellent for: 
students. Pay depends upon location and experience. 


e.g aoe Sp FULL TIMES) ope TIME 
3 to 5 Years Kitchen 
Management Experience 


COOKS 


For more information please contact Mrs. Barrett at: 


617-543-3056 


| FOTOMAT | 
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CHEFS 


PETITE TIMMS TA oltre feos tei. (ay Sag RS 
1st LINE 


One to Two Years Broiler Experience 


COOKS 
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HELPERS 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
FULL & PART TIME 


Family Haircutting Center and Suntanning 
292 Main Street, Groveland 


Quality Haircuts for the entire family 


and Prices that are SPECIAL Everyday! 


DISHWASHERS | suite part time 


No Experience Necessary = 
( 


Guys Style 


Gals Style 
(includes wash, cut, blow day, curling iron, conditioner) 
Regular Barber Shop Haircut 
Safina ba mtn teat call Sic on for an appointment 


Excellent Starting Salary & Benefits 
REPORT IN PERSON TO 
MASS. EMPLOYMENT TRAILER AT NEW LOCATION 


1) 
‘em 


pr ibarene Genter ae an 
a 


MONDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
TUESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
WEDNESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
THURSDAY 8;30 to 7:30 
FRIDAY 8:30 to 7:30 
SATURDAY 8:30 to 4:30 


PUB DENNIS 


56 Plaistow Rd. (RTE 125 Havehrill, MA) any service 


with coupon 


OPEN MON—FRI 9 AM—4 PM OR CALL FOR APPOINTMENT 
MON —FRI (617) 883-4300 9 AM—5 PM 
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Transfer day set for Nov. 26 


48 local state/private colleges represented 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
has announced that Tuesday, Nov. 26 
from 10 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. 48 
state/private local and Boston-area col- 
leges will recruit Northern Essex 
students in the college cafeteria. 

Private, local and 

Boston area college’s participating 

Participating private local and Boston 
area colleges include: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emmanuel 
College, Gordon College, Har- 
vard/Radcliffe, Lesley College, Maharishi 
International Academy, Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Merrimack College, Mont- 
serrat School of Visual Art, Mount 
Holyoke College, New England College, 
New Hampshire College, Northeastern 
University, Notre Dame College, Regis 
College, Rivier College, Simmons College, 
Smith College, St. Anselm’s College, 
Stonehill College, Suffolk University, 
Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 

State colleges are represented 

Those state colleges to be represented 
are Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. Maritime Academy, North Adams 
State College, Salem State College, 
Westfield State College, Worcester State 
College, Lowell University, University of 
Mass./ Amherst, University of 
Mass./Boston, Southeastern Mass. 
University, Keene State College, 
Plymouth State College, University of 
New Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Coyne says that less emphasis is plac- 
ed on high school records and SAT’s than 
on the Northern Essex transcript and 
faculty referencd8. In fact, many of these 
colleges do not require the SAT’s of our 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 

Students need to consider the major 
and the college first. Financial considera- 
tion, although essential, is too often the 
only factor considered in choosing a col- 
lege for transfer. It is very likely that 
students may not qualify for financial aid 
at Northern Essex, due to our low tuition 
cost; but they may receive a good finan- 
cial aid package for a private college 
education. 


Community College. 


North Essex Health Resource 
Center offers new service 


North Essex Health Resource Center is proud to an- 
nounce a new community service located at Northern Essex 


NECC students from all of our pro- 
grams with a cum average of 3.0 or higher 
have been sent letters inviting them to the 
Transfer College Day. They have been in- 
formed of the excellent reputation Nor 
thern Essex has earned through the ef- 
forts of our quality faculty and the 
academic achievements of our graduates 
at all these colleges. 

Students are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of this transfer opportunity. Some 
provincial students need to be reminded 
that commuting is a realistic option, that 
Boston is less than an hour away, and 
that there can be flexibility in scheduling 
around rush hour traffic. 


Guidelines and recommendations 
for transfer students 

In the 1980’s students must take a 
more assertive, creative, self-motivated 
approach to their academic preparation 
for careers, which are constantly chang- 
ing. Degrees in themselves do not 
guarantee employment. Students need to 
be reminded of the following: 
1. Apply as early as possible in the 
academic year, October for the Spring 
semester, December for the Fall semester. 
Majors can fill up. It takes approximate- 
ly a month to process transfer applica- 
tions and six weeks to process financial 
aid packages. Don’t wait for deadlines. 

(a) Colleges want to fill their classes 
as soon as possible instead of waiting for 
excellent students who might apply later. 

(b) Increasingly, state colleges are 
closing competitive majors such as 
business, computer science, engineering 
and nursing before the deadline. 

(c) Community college students are 
given priority if they apply early when 
there are openings available in all the 
programs. 

2. Apply to state college(s) as an alter- 
native if the first choice is a private col- 
lege and financial aid is an issue. This will 
alleviate much needless anxiety and 
pressure as to whether or how much 
financial aid will be available. 

3. Consider a variety of majors in both 
state and private colleges. Financial aid 
possibilities can then be pursued. Keep 
options open early in the decision mak- 
ing process. 

4. Clarify the major prior to the transfer 
procedures as early as possible. It will in- 
sure a more intelligent and satisfying 
choice of college and course preparation. 
This good planning will also save more 
time and money then will impulsive, ex- 
pedient action. 

5. Interview the admissions and financial 
aid representatives as well as the 
chairperson of the intended academic 


We offer consultation and referral for: 
e Life’s Transitions 
e Stress Management 
¢ Creative Problem Solving 
¢ Goal Setting 
e Assertiveness Training 
e Issues of Loss 
¢ Relationship Issues 
e Parental Effectiveness 
° Increased Self-Awareness 
¢ Professional Development for 
Human Service Providers 


Wednesdays, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. or by appointment 
NECC Counseling Center, Room 118, Lower Level, 
Student Center 


For further information or for arranging an appointment, 
call 374-0721, extensions 178 or 179. 


JAN SULLIVAN CURTIS. 
Fred Samia photo. 
devartient of every college possible not 
only to determine acceptance but also to 
decide whether the college can offer what 
the student as consumer prefers. Credit 
evaluation is generally made by the ad- 
missions office or by the department 
chairperson. However, occasionally the 
registrar’s office or an advising office per- 
forms this function. Informational inter- 
viewing prior to the submission of the ap- 
plication and fee is cheaper and a less 
time consuming way to narrow the choice 
of colleges than multiple applications. 
6. Schedule an informational interview of 
graduate schools and professionals in the 
field, which is a wise investment in good 
long-range planning for the best course 
preparation as demands are constantly 
changing. 
7. Understand the fact that in-state 
students are always given priority at 
state colleges. If applying to a state col- 
lege in another state, always apply to a 
second college as a back-up, no matter 
how high the cumulative average is. It is 
likely that competitive majors in state 
colleges will not consider out-of-state 
applicants. 


Coop changes 


Sullivan-Curtis named 
assistant director; 
replaces Wilkinson 


by Patricia Lewis 

Dr. Abbott Rice, director of the Office 
of Cooperative Education and Job Place- 
ment, announces several changes in 
personnel. 

Replacing Doug Wilkinson as assistant 
director is Jan Sullivan Curtis. She has 
a bachelor’s degree from the University 
of New Hampshire and a master’s from 
Plymouth State. She has been a counsel 
at Plymouth State. 

Wilkinson has taken a leave to com- 
plete work on an advanced degree. He will 
be serving in the National Guard during 
the fall. 

Alex Lawn has replaced Bill Linnehan 
in the Division of Employment and 
Security. Linnehan has been promoted to 
the Boston Training Department in the 
Division of Employment. 

Betsy Charest is the new Secretary, 
replacing Jackie Sweeney who has left to 
work at Brooks School Academy. Charest 
is a graduate of Northern Essex where 
she majored in business education. She 
has degrees in executive secretarial and 
administrative assistant programs, has 
worked for Office Specialists, Methuen; 
Mediterranean Pocket Bread, Worcester; 
and Stanton and Clark, attorneys in West 
Boxford. 

Debbie Scire, coordinator for continu- 
ing education students, left for a new 
position at Merrimack College. Her posi- 
tion has not yet been filled. 

Replacing Arlene Goodman a faculty 
coordinator who left to teach at New 
Hampshire College is Angela Figueroa, 
office and business education 
department. 


The deadline for registering for 
cooperative education has been extended 
until Oct. 18. For information about coop 
ed, see Jan Sullivan Curtis at the Coop 
office, student center, first floor. 


Faculty volunteers offer 
special counseling services 


Sandra DeVellis is a single parent, 
instructor in child psychology and 
co-director for 15 years of a pre-school 
program, who would love to share ex- 
periences with other parents. We are all 
experts in this area of our life and have 
something to offer others. She is also 
available for counseling and support 


parenting problems. 


Day and time: Monday and Wednesday 
from 8:30 to 9 and 10 and 11 a.m.; Thurs- 
day from 8 to 9 a.m.; and Friday, 8:30 to 
9 a.m. in Room C370, or call phone ext. 
211; or contact the counseling office, 
Room F-118 student center, 374-0721 ext. 
178, 
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Cindy Crivaro is not a lawyer, but she 
has earned her master’s degree in criminal 
justice. She has done extensive research 
and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. THIS 
IS NOT A SCHEDULED GROUP. 

Day and time: Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday, from 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. (by 
appointment only). Appointments can be 
made in the counseling office (one day in 


advance) Room F118 at ext. 178, student 
center; or call phone ext. 161 in Room 
C-364. 
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Behavioral science faculty members are 
available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, please come to 
the counseling center, Room F-118, stu- 
dent center or call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 
179. The counselors’ schedules for 
appointments are as follows: 


e Jim Bradley — Tuesday, 11:00 a.m. 
to noon. 

e Bill O’Rourke — Tuesday, 12 to 1 
p.m. 

e Paula Strangie — Monday. Wednes- 


Center, Room 118, College Center. 
All workshops are free. 


Northern Essex Community College. 


Career workshops 


Wednesday Oct. 2 and 9 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Fridays Oct. 11 and 18 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Fridays Nov. 1 and 8 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Wednesdays Nov. 6 and 13 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Friday Dec. 6 and 13 11:30 to 1:30 p.m. 


To sign up for the workshops, call 374-0721, ext 178, or come to the Counseling 


The workshops are presented by M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career development, 


day and Friday from 11 a.m. to noon. 

¢ John Whittle — Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 9 to 10 a.m. 

Peter Flynn is available as a back-up to 
the above mentioned counselors. 

The schedules listed above for the 
behavioral science faculty members for 
personal advising are flexible. If you wish 
to see a personal counselor and you are 
not available during the dates and times 
above, please come to the counseling 
office and we will make other 
arrangements. 


Student services 
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New designs for learning at reading center 


~ McDermott’s program goes international 


by Jim Barr 

Students enrolled in the reading 
strategies course this fall are working 
with a new micro-computer system 
designed specifically for the program. 

Reading Center Coordinator Patty 
McDermott worked in collaboration with 
micro-computer personnel members 
Chuck Lombardo and Carol Svenconis to 
design a program that would provide the 
students with a hands-on tool for a bet- 
ter understanding of the material 
presented in class. 


defeating behavior patterns, working and 
personal relationships. 


Christmas, R.N., M.Ed., L.S.W. has 
years of experience working at Northern 
Essex and Bunker Hill Community Col- 
lege health services. Leavitt, B.A., is a 
master’s candidate in counseling 
psychology at Lesley College, Cam- 
bridge. She is completing her internship 
at the health resource center at NECC. 
She has beena women’s counselorat the 
University of Maine and resident direc- 
tor’s assistant at Westbrook College, 
Portland. 


‘The students become more well-grounded in the material and 
at the same time become familiar with computer operation.’ 


McDermott started working on the pro- 
gram last fall, when she was taught by 
Lombardo and Svenconis how to use the 
PASS authoring system, enabling her to 
assist in the development of a computeriz- 
ed segment of the course. ‘““The students 
become more well-grounded in the 
material and at the same time become 
familiar with computer operation,’’ she 
says. 

McDermott goes to Newport, 
Washington, Dublin 


A free self-improvement group for 
women is being offered by the health 
resource center personnel. Co-facilitators 
are Connie Christmas and Shelly Leavitt. 

The first of eight meetings is Friday, 
Oct. 11 at 1 p.m. at the student center 
conference room, 125. The group will be 
open ended and for women who would like 
support to deal with issues important to 
them as women, 

It will be a time to share lunch, meet 
others and discuss such things as asser- 
tiveness, avoiding guilt, reevaluating self- 


The program was presented by McDer- 
mott to the National Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program (NEOP) conference in 
Newport, R.I. last March, as well as a Na- 
tional Computer Conference in 
Washington, D.C. in April, and, by 
special invitation, at the 4th Annual 
European Reading Conference held at St. 
Patrick’s College in Dublin, Ireland in Ju- 
ly. “All of these people found the program 
to their liking and expressed much in- 
terest in it,’’ McDermott commented on 
the response. 

Before the new reading strategies pro- 
gram, students learned the material 
through a system of handouts and 
assignments. This system was flawed in 
that students could shy away from such 
things as classroom discussion and ex- 
planation, thus not learning all that could 
possible be learned from the course. The 
new system places students in a one-on- 
one situation with a computer terminal, 
requiring an individual response — hence, 
better learning. 


New help for abused children 


The Department of Social Services has 
awarded an annual contract of $290,000 
to North Shore Children’s Hospital for 
the development and establishment ofa 
comprehensive diagnostic and treat- 
ment model program for children and 
their families where sexual abuse or ex- 
ploitation has occurred. 

The award was announced by DSS 
Commissioner Marie A. Matava. 

“Recent dramatic increases in the de- 
tection of sexual abuse have posed a 
challenge to the Department to respond 
with effective treatment,’’ Commission- 
er Matava stated. 

She explained that, during fiscal year 
1984, 4,934 children were reported as 
sexually abused in Massachusetts, a 36 
percent increase over the previous fiscal 
year. Total reports of child abuse and 
neglect rose by 26 percent over the same 
period. 

The award for the North Shore/Merri- 
mack Valley Region was made to North 
Shore Children’s Hospital’s Family In- 
tervention Team (FIT), a specialty team 
which deals with child sexual abuse and 
is part of the hospital’s Mental Health 
Center. 

The program has two components: A 
direct treatment model in the Greater 
Lowell Area, and a consultation, educa- 
tion, and training model for DSS staffand 
community professionals and families 
in the region. 

“This model program is unique,” said 
Beverly Sealey, Region III Program Man- 
agement Specialist. ‘Region III has con- 
tracted with a single provider who has 


the capacity to provide an array of ser- 
vices, rather than contracting with mul- 
tiple agencies to provide various ser- 
vices. This has allowed increased service 
capacity and coordination. In addition, 
third-party billing will allow a 33 percent 
expansion of funding for family treat- 
ment.” 

Ms. Sealey said that the program pro- 
vides a full range of treatment sevices, 
including diagnosis and treatment of 
child abuse cases and training for DSS 
staff. Funding is also provided for train- 
ing of foster parents of sexually abused 
children and for community education 
for parents. The grant can provide train- 
ing of other community agency person- 
nel such as law-enforcement officials 
and day-care providers. 

The Family Intervention Team, which 
has offices in Lowell, consults with DSS 
staff on child abuse cases and assists in 
identifying children who are at risk for 
sexual abuse. 

“North Shore Children’s Hospital has 
been providing services to sexually 
abused children and their families for 
over four years,” said Jack Weldon, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the hospital’s Mental 
Health Center. ‘‘During this time, we 
have demonstrated our capacity, know- 
ledge and expertise by providing direct 
services and consultation to DSS staff 
and clients.” 

Ann Fisher, Director of the Sexual In- 
formation and Trauma Team at the hos- 
pital, heads the Family Intervention 
Team in Lowell. Lea Gardiner is the Prog- 
ram Manager for the treatment program. 


Volunteer sharing your time and talent 


Whittier Rehabilitation Hospital, 76 
Summer Street, Haverhill, is looking for 
some giving, talented people to staff their 
Volunteer Services Department. All are 
welcome to apply. 

Volunteers are needed in every area of 
the hospital — patient care, escort ser- 
vices, recreation, rehabilitaion ther- 
apies, hospital tours and information, 


and general office assistance — just to 
mame a few. We are also interested in 
groups wishing to sponsor special 
events, i.e., entertainment, outings, 
games. 

If you wish to share your time and ta- 
lents with others, please contact Helen 
Page, Director of Volunteer Services at 
(617) 372-8000. 


TEST TAKING 
WORKSHOP 


October 9 and 16 
from 12:00 noon until 1 p.m. 
at the Reading Center 
C-206 


PATRICIA MCDERMOTT, reading strategies teacher. 


File photo. 


Helpful hints for various test taking 
situations. A must for all students 


Look for Financial Aid workshop in the 


month of November 


Entertainment 


Rock still lives 


Culture to go 


by Richard Levesque 
One can easily lose faith in rock ’n roll 
by watching an hour’s worth of MTV 
sludge everyday. Pretty boys, voluptuous 
airheads and estranged visual concepts 
are becoming the building blocks of a 
musical style which, at its birth, was 
popular for sound, not.appearance. That’s 
why LP’s like Adam Ant’s Viva le Rock 
and John Cougar Mellencamp’s 
Scarecrows are released, hope is restored. 

Throwback to post punk 

Viva Le Rock, Adam Ant’s latest and 
most diverse album to date, is a 
throwback to. those post punk days of the 
early 70’s which have seemed to sink into 
obscurity. Gary Glitter, Suzi Quatro and 
‘the Ramones are only a few of scathing 
influences which Ant packs in to the LP. 
Viva Le Rock is a frenzied effort which 
abandons Ant’s African Burundi image, 
but picks up an electrifying aura in its 
place. Ant and first-rate guitarist, Mar- 


Film review 


co Pirron, bombard the inner ear with no- 
holds-barred songs like ‘‘Hell’s Eight 
Acres.” and ‘‘Viva Le Rock.”’ The music 
never winds down. It starts. It ends. 
Plain and simple. 


Scarecrow has lyrical conviction 

John Cougar Mellencamp, on the other 
hand, is more controlled, more stoic that 
Ant with his treatment of his current LP, 
Scarecrows. 

Scarecrows combines Mellencamp’s 
lyrical conviction and firey back-up band 
to come up with energetic, fast-paced 
songs like ‘Rumble Seat,’’ “‘Rain on the 
Scarecrow,” and ‘“‘Lonely ‘Ol Night.” It’s 
the same mainstream, pop material 
available on the American Fool and Uh- 
huh albums,, but it is never boring either. 
At least it and Ant’s Viva Le Rock is a 
change from the monstrous world of 
music which is out there now. Rock still 
lives and it’s a good thing too. 


‘PeeWee’s adventure’ 


By Karon A. Kordaszewski 

If you remember “Revenge of the 
Nerds,” and liked their wimpy feats, then 
go see ‘‘Pee-Wee Herman’s Great 
Adventure.” 

The film stars, yes, you guessed it, the 
guy you'll love to hate — Pee-Wee Her- 
man. Co-stars are Elizabeth Daily, Mark 
Holton, Diane Salinger and Judd Omen. 

The plot is based on the disappearance 
of Pee-Wee’s pride and joy, his custom 


NEED A 
RIDE TO 
CLASS 


SEMESTER? 


designed, two wheel, fire engine red bi- 
cycle. Pee-Wee is on a mission from God 
to find his pride. The search leads him to 
of all places, the Alamo. 

Who stole his bicycle? That’s for you 
to find out. But be prepared, because Pee- 
Wee will take you on an adventure you'll 
never forget. ‘‘Pee-Wee Herman’s Great 
Adventure” is an Aspen Film Socie- 
ty/Robert Shapiro Production, directed 
by Tim Burton. 


THIS 


JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 


Touch of class 


by Dara Winters 

If you are from or have ever been to 
Amesbury, you will notice that there is 
no place to go out and have a great time. 

There are a few hole in the wall places 
where most of the “‘townies”’ go to have 
a Budweiser and listen to amateur pro- 
formers crank out rock songs from the 
60’s and early 70’s or you can wait in line 
for a half hour for a single dart board, 
that is if you brought your own darts. 

Have no fear. The Amesbury 
Playhouse has been recently constructing 
an additional restaurant and lounge area 
in their present dinner theatre building. 
Opening was Oct. 6. 

The theatre atmosphere of the “Back 
Stage” is quite comfortable and different 
in its own unique way, as opposed to the 
regular places of Amesbury. Stage lights 
are used for a special touch, along with 
pictures of past and present performers, 
and the different theatre masks to add to 
the incredible nostalgia of the relaxed 
atmosphere. 

Night dancing after play 
Also added to the attire of the room is 


a player piano, bandstand area, and dance 
floor, for when the restaurant closes for 
the evening and becomes the entertain- 
ment place of Amesbury. 

The menu will mostly consist of 
fabulous buffet specialties such as, 
seafood, Italian, international and chef’s 
choice buffet with all you can eat. If by 
some chance you don’t desire the buffet, 
there will be an additional choice of en- 
trees to pick from, all at incredibly low 
and reasonable prices. 


After the dinner hour is over, the 
restaurant will become the lounge area for 
raw bar, entertainment, after dinner 
cocktails, light snacks or desserts. In ad- 
dition to your regular favorite drinks, you 
will be able to experiment with the wide 
variety of smooth, ice cream drinks. 

Every night will offer entertainment 
from rock to jazz to classical bands. 
They’ve also added to the agenda a ‘Jam 
Session”’ where local performers will be 
able to join in with the Playhouse band. 

Facilities are accessible to the 
handicapped. 


£3 fom # 


The MVRTA makes traveling to Northern Essex Community 
College from Amesbury, Haverhill, Lawrence, or Lowell a snap! 


Our handy and easy to read schedules include convenient 
departure and arrival times, fare information—and even an 
easy to read map. 


For further schedule and route information call 1-800-231-RIDE! 


NECCO’s Student Activities Office... 


MVRTA Schedules, 10-RIDE, 20-RIDE, or Monthly Passes are 
available at NECCO’s Student Activities Office. 


MVRTA THE EASY WAY! 
Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority 
200 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA 01830 
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Editorial 


- Baseball should not be on trial 


by John Foley 

Major league baseball is presently go- 
ing through one of its biggest scandals 
ever. The sport has been scratched here 

and there by drugs in the past, but this 
scandal is a major wound. 

The trial of Philadelphia caterer Curtis 
Strong last month made many headlines, 
mainly because some of baseball’s biggest 
stars, under immunity from prosecution, 
were called to testify against him. 

The testimony told a tale of drugs 
(mainly cocaine) being sold openly in the 
team’s locker room. Many famous names 
were mentioned, and suddenly baseball 
itself was on trial. 

An unfortunate over-reaction. Baseball 
is on trial only if we choose to put it there. 

Professional athletes are just human 
beings like the rest of us. Cocaine has 
spread like a cancer through all parts of 
our society and it’s naive to think it 
couldn’t reach baseball. 


The use of illegal drugs has never been 
allowed in professional sports ‘and 
violators have always met with stiff 
penalties from the league itself as well as 
the various teams. 

The Los Angeles Dodgers handled the 
Steve Howe situation very well under the 
existing system. They showed compas- 
sion and understanding in giving him as 
many chances as they did. Yes, they had 
a vested interest, but you can’t doubt the 
sincerity of a Tommy LaSorda. 

The Dodgers were probably sorrier 
than anyone when they had to finally let 
him go when he refused or was unable to 
change his ways. 

The system is there when needed and 
it works. 

The witnesses from the Curtis Strong 
trial have not heard the last on this from 
the commissioner’s office. And so it 
should be, because these players admit- 
ted to numerous violations of league and 


In case of fire, don’t panic 


DIAL “111” 
(switch board) 
State problem 

and give location 
or 
pull nearest fire alarm 
when horn sounds 
evacuate!! 
classroom instructors 
or 
office managers 
take charge!! 
assign personnel 
close doors 
and 
windows 
abled bodied persons 
leave immediately 
go to 


nearest exit 
transport 
disabled/injured 
to nearest 
HANDICAP EVACUATION 
AREA 
do not leave injured 
and 
disabled unattended 
fire squad will 
evacuate injured 
and disabled 
USE STAIRWAYS 
and 
AVOID ELEVATORS 
exit to nearest 
» parking lot 
exit to nearest 
parking lot 


Accident/Emergency Protocol 


In the event of an accident or medical emergency: 


Call Nurse at extension 195 OR dial “0” to page nurse Monday 
through Firday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


If no answer, summon the rescue squad 
(Shanahan’s Ambulance Company dial 372-8511) 


DO NOT Move the injured person 
(have someone stay at his or her side if possible) 


DO NOT administer medications, food or drink to the injured 


person 


DO NOT transport the injured person yourself 


(Forward patient’s name, address, phone number, witnesses, and a 
description of what happened to the Health Service Office.) 


Non-emergency medical care in absence of campus nurse should be 
obtained at Hale Hospital Out-Patient Department (140 Lincoln 
Avenue, Haverhill, 374-2000), or other health care facility of choice, 


at person’s own expense. 


STUDENT 
TUTORS NEEDED 
in all subjects 


If you want to: 

@ Earn money 

@ Help others 

@ Keep up your own skills 


Become an 
Academic Support Center 
Peer Tutor 
$4.00 per hour 


APPLY TO: 

Penny Kelley, Coordinator 
Peer Tutor Program, Room C-201 
Academic Support Center 
TEL: 374-0721, X263 


team rules regarding drugs 

Unfortunately, Competes Uberroth 
seems to be under some public pressure 
to do something to rid the national past- 
time of drugs. Recently, he mailed letters 
to every player asking them to voluntari- 
ly submit to periodic drug testing. 

So far the Players’ Association has op- 
posed indiscriminate drug testing 
players. They should stand fast on this 
issue. 

Mandatory drug testing in the 
workplace is a serious issue in itself, one, 
I think, should be opposed at all times. 

It’s aconcept that grows out of the idea 
that people are generally bad and have to 
be forced through the fear of punishment 
to do the right thing. It implies a person 
is guilty until he can ‘prove himself 
innocent. 

These are not the concepts this socie- 
ty was founded on. One unfortunate 
situation that thrives in our society is 


that lawbreakers are noticed so much 
more than law-abiders. 


Baseball players using cocaine are just 
islands in a sea of innocent law-abiding 
players who don’t. Unfortunately we 
focus too heavily on the islands. 


We should not impose any standards 
on professional athletes that we do not 
impose on the rest of society, and the 
overwhelming majority of society does 
not have to take a drug test when they 
go to work. 

In reality, most people do expect pro- 
fessional athletes to live up to some in- 
credibly high standards, mainly because 
of some mythical effect they are suppos- 
ed to have on the young. 

Setting proper examples for children is 
the responsibility of parents, not baseball 
players. They have enough to worry 
about just trying to hit the curve ball. 
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DIRECTOR OF HEALTH SERVICES Patricia Kepschull ‘inch amine Connie 


Christmas. 
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Student Health Service information 


Health Service staff and hours: 


Pat Kepschull, R.N., Director — Monday to Friday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Connie Christmas, R.N., Assistant — Monday to Friday 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Dr. Richard Traister, Medical Director — Tuesdays 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 

Dr. George Pentoliros, Staff Physician — Wednesdays 10:00 to 11:30 a.m. 

Shelly Leavitt, Intern Counselor — Tuesdays and Fridays — 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m, 
Wednesdays — 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


HEALTH RESOURCE CENTER 


Room 135 
Student Heath Services 
Student Center 
TEL.: 374-0721 Extension 195 


SHELLY D. LEAVITT 


Student Counseling Services 
*Personal Counseling 
*Couples Counseling 
*Women’s Issues 
e *Substance Abuse 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Shelly is a graduate intern from Lesley College, Cambridge, majoring in counseling 
psychology. She will be available in the health resource center, room 135, Student 
Center, Tuesdays and Fridays from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Wednesdays from 8 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. for free consultation, counseling and resource information. 


FREE SERVICES ALSO INCLUDE: 


e Crisis Intervention 

© Referrals 

¢ Consultation 

* Resource information 
¢ Reference Library 

e Stress Management 
e Time Management 

* Study Skills 
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Knights win two, drop one 


by Joe Murphy 

The NECC Knights brought their 
record to 5-2 at the close of September 
with a 12-0 triumph of Wentworth In- 
stitute Sept. 26 and a doubleheader split 
with North Shore Community College. 
The Knights won the first scrimmage 6-2 
and dropped the second 5-3. 

“The Wentworth scrimmage was sup- 
posed to be cancelled. The field was soak- 
ing wet. We had to find a field nearby. 
Some of our starters weren’t there, so I 
gave some of the kids who haven’t got- 
ten the playing time a shot and they did 
a beautiful job,’’ commented Coach Mike 
Rowinski. 

‘They gave up six walks’ 

The scrimmage went five innings with 
NECC on top 12-0. The Knights scored 
12 runs on seven hits. “Wentworth 
pitchers had trouble getting the ball over 
the plate. They gave up six walks,’’ Coach 
Rowinski said. 

The first inning was sparked by a three- 
run home run by Scott Dumas and a two- 
run single by Glen McInntosh. Dumas 
also had an RBI single in the inning. 

“Glen (McInntosh) continues to hit. 
well. He’s hitting over .500. He’s a pure 


Soccer team 


by Jeffrey G. Jones 

With 11 scrimmages still left to play, 
the NECC soccer team continues its 
quest for victory in the 1985 season. Ac- 
cording to the team’s co-captain Gary 
Lynch, the team continues to build in 
strength and stamina, which were the 
main problem in the first few games. 

The team lost its scrimmage match 
against Bradford College 5-0, but chalk- 
ed up its first victory with a 3-2 win over 
Emerson College, and a heart stopping 
double overtime 0-0 tie against 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 

‘‘We just can’t seem to get the ball in 
the net,” says Lynch. “We've had 


‘The team’s spirit is high.’ 
— Gary Lynch. 


numerous scoring opportunities, but 
can’t seem to cash in on them,” referring 
to the number of times the ball struck the 
goal’s crossbar. 


hitter. He’s still young and with a couple 
of years behind him, he’d do well in a 
larger school,” said the coach. 

John Gagnon went the distance for 
NECC giving up no runs on five hits. 

Knights split doubleheader 

In Sept. 21’s contest against North 
Shore Community College, the Knights 
split the doubleheader. NECC won the 
first scrimmage 6-2. A four-run fifth inn- 
ing put NECC ahead to stay on a two-run 
RBI single by Scott Dumas. The’ other 
big hit of the inning was a one-run dou- 
ble by Glen McInntosh. 

‘In the sixth inning, McInntosh reach- 
ed base on an error and Steve Hamilton 
singled. The next batter, Mike Gibson, 
laced a two-run single for a couple of in- 
surance runs. 

Salois winning pitcher 

The winning pitcher was Rich Salois 
who went four and two-thirds innings, 
giving up one run and three hits. Salois 
was relieved by Scott Durant who pitch- 
ed the final two and one-third innings for 
the save. Durant gave up one run on two 
hits. 

The second scrimmage of the 
doubleheader against North Shore was a 


iS gaining 


“The team’s spirit is high,’’ Lynch says, 
“and we anticipate doing great in the up- 
coming games.” 

If you are interested in seeing the team 
in action, the soccer schedule is posted 
throughout the college, and the playing 
field is located behind the gym. 


Filmers needed 


Varsity coach Mike Rowin- 
ski is looking for people in- 
terested in gaining experience 
in the audio-video field. If you 
would be interested in filming 
games and practices contact 
Mike in the Gym after 3:30 
p.m. Monday thru Friday. 


Basketball Tryouts 


Oct. 16-19 at 4 p.m. in the 
Main gym. Everyone is 
welcome. Contact Mike 
Rowinski. 


BASEBALL PRACTICE. 

5-3 loss for the Knights. Missing from the 
lineup were Todd Creden, Steve Hamilton 
and Tom Blair. 

North Shore scored four runs in the 
third inning on four hits. 

The highlight for NECC was a two-run 
third inning triple by Barry Trudeau, a 
double by Mike Gibson and a sacrifice fly 
by Scott Rogers. 

Heat takes toll 

“We weren’t hitting. We only had four 
hits in the second scrimmage. The heat 
was a factor. It definitely took its toll,”’ 
Coach Rowinski said. 

The starting pitcher, Keith Davis, went 
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two and two-thirds innings, giving up 
four runs on four hits. 


“Keith wasn’t getting his curveball 
over. They were waiting on the fastball,” 
Rowinski explained. 

Steve Hamilton came in in relief, 
pitching four and one-third innings, giv- 
ing up one run. 

Said Rowinski on his relief pitchers: 
“Our bullpen has been doing a great job 
for us. Ed Murphy and Steve Emmett are 
out of the rotation so that has given 
others some real meaningful innings 
which is a big plus.” 


Canoe trip set for Oct. 11 


by Thomas G. Pipan 

This semester’s intramural program, 
coordinated by Andrea Woodbury, offers 
exciting sports and trips. The program 
runs until Dec. 6. 

Flag football games were played Sept. 
13. A bike trip to Martha’s Vineyard and 
deep sea fishing trip were part of the ac- 
tivity last month. 

Slated for Oct. 11-13 is the Saco River 
canoe trip. There is room for about 25 peo- 
ple. Transportation to the river is in the 
school van. Guides will include Woodbury 
and work study students. 

They say ‘‘It’s an easy run down the 
river — rocks or rapids. The annual ex- 
cursion was cut short only once because 
of lightning. The party takes off rain or 
shine.” 

A pool tournament is set for Nov. 4. 

The cross country run is Oct. 11. 
Women’s three on three basketball is Oct. 
21. A video tournament will be Oct. 25 
and pool tournaments Nov. 4 and Nov. 
18. 

A free throw contest is Dec. 6. 


ANDREA WOODBURY, Intramural 
coordinator. — Scott Merrill photo. 


1985 Fall Baseball Schedule 


Game Room) 


*Participation is limited. Deposit is required. 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i Day “Date Opponent Where Time 
I 
f Wed. Oct. 9 Daniel Webster College NECC 3:30 
| Mon. Oct. 14 NECC Invitational NECC TOM 242 
; : Tournament 
i 
| . 
1985 Fall Soccer Schedule 
i Day Date Opponent Where’ ‘Time 
1 Fri. Oct. 11 Bunker Hill C.C. NECC 4pm 
I Pp 
i Sat. Oct. 12 Wentworth Institute Boston 1 p.m 
H Thur Oct. 17 Mass. College of Boston 4pm 
E Pharmacy 
i= Sat. Oct. 19 Emerson College NECC 12 p.m 
hs : Sat. Oct: 26 GBSCC Tournament TBA 1 p.m 
| Sun. Oct. 27 GBSCC Tournament TBA 1 p.m 
I 
I 
/ NECC Intramural Calendar 
i 
} Activity Meeting Date 
i (12 p.m. in Gym, 
: ‘ ee otherwise 
j Par 3 Golf Oct. 9 
H Cross Country Run Oct. 11 
1 Women’s 3 on 3 basketball Oct; 14 Oct. 21 
; Video Tournament Oct. 11 Oct. 25 
i Pool Tournament (Sign-up in Nov. 4 
Gym or 
: Gene Room) 
§ Pool Tournament (Sign-up in Nov. 18 
H eae 
i Free Throw Contest (Sign-up in Dec. 6 
1 Gym or - 
i 
i 
if 
i 
i 
i 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jack Hess, ext. 197, 


| 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, ext. 146, Room 125, Gym Building. 
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1985-86 Women’s Basketball Schedule 


1 
i i 
i i 
i ] 
| 
1] i 
| i] 
r] I 
f Day Date Opponent Where Time ' 
{ Sun. Nov. 3 Women’s Jamboree TBA TBA t 
H Tue. Nov. 12 Emerson College NECC 6:30 p.m. : 
j Fri. Nov. 15 Daniel Webster College Away 6 p.m | 
1 Mon. Nov. 18 Massasoit C.C. NECC 6 p.m H 
' Wed. Nov. 20 Becker Jr. College NECC 6 p.m r 
i Sat. Nov. 23 Cape Cod C.C. NECC 2 p.m i 
/ Mon. Nov. 25 Mitchell Jr. College Away 7 p.m H 
j Tue. Nov. 26 Wentworth Institute Away 6 p.m. ' 
| 
H Tue. Dec. 3 Rivier College NECC 6 p.m. H 
I Wed. Dec. 4 Middlesex C.C. Away 6 p.m } 
| Thur. ~ Dec. 5 North Shore C.C. NECC 6pm. jf 
1 Sat. Dec. 7 Roxbury C.C. Away 6 p.m i 
‘ Thur, Dec. 12 Mass Bay C.C. NECC 6 p.m } 
' Fri. Dec. 13 Endicott College Away 6 p.m. : 
1 Wed. Jan. 15 Mass College of Pharmacy Away 6 p.m. ] 
i 
1 Mon. Jan. 20 Wentworth Institute NECC 6 p.m ; 
H Thur. Jan. 23 Rivier College ~ Away 7 p.m } 
1 Mon. Jan. 27 Mass College of Pharmacy NECC 6 p.m { 
' Tues. Jan. 28 Cape Cod C.C. Away 5 p.m. i 
i i 
i Sat. Feb. 1 Daniel Webster College NECC 6 p.m. H 
} Mon. Feb. 3 Emerson College Away 7 p.m F 
i Tue. Feb. 4 Massasoit Away 7 p.m i 
1 Fri. Feb. 7 Middlesex C.C. NECC 6pm |} 
j Tue. Feb. 11 Roxbury C.C. NECC 6 p.m i 
1 Thur. Feb. 13 North Shore C.C. Away 6 p.m ' 
: Sat. Feb. 15 Mass Bay C.C. Away lpm 4 
i Wed. Feb. 19 Mitchell Jr. College NECC 7 p.m. i 
H Fri. Feb. 21 Endicott College NECC: 6:30 p.m. 1 
yj Sat. Feb. 22 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA i 
! Sun. Feb. 23 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA H 
I 
| 
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A 
| TRIP TO JAPAN © 
IS MORE AFFORDABLE 


THAN YOU THINK... 
(TRY US THIS ae 


Private Room Rentals for Hot Tubbers ; 
of Discerning Taste! — 2 


PRIVATE HOT TUB ROOM RENTALS 
COMPLETE WITH SHOWER, BY THE 
HOUR AND HALF HOUR 


FLOTATION TANK 
TANNING 


A unique place to relax. 


82 Washington, St., Haverhill, MA — 
(Located in Haverhill’s Historic District) _ 
HOURS: 9 a.m. — 1 a.m. TUES-SUN 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Call for Information/Reservations, 374-6694 @ 


